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CHAPTER 1 


Come in spinner 





Warfare is the way of deception. 


— SUN-TZU 


n 18 March 2003 John Howard announced that Aus- 
tralia would join the United States and Britain in a pre- 
emptive war to disarm Iraq of weapons of mass 
destruction. Two days later, in an address to the nation, the 
prime minister said: “We are determined to... deprive Iraq of 
its... chemical and biological weapons, which even in minute 
quantities are capable of causing death and destruction on a 
mammoth scale.” 





The decision by the US, Britain and Australia to invade Iraq 
without United Nations support was deeply divisive and trig- 
gered major public demonstrations overseas and across Aus- 
tralia. It was the first time Australian troops had gone overseas 
without bipartisan political support. But the Australian govern- 
ment’s decision was no surprise. For almost a year, Howard and 
his ministers had spoken openly about possible war, and Aus- 
tralian troops had already joined the massive US—British mili- 
tary build-up in the Middle bast under forward-deployment 
plans foreshadowed by Howard in January. 
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Barely two months after his war announcement, on 14 May, 
Howard formally advised parliament that “the coalition’s major 
combat operations in Iraq have been successfully concluded.” 
His remarks echoed a victory declaration made by President 
George W. Bush from the deck of the aircraft carrier Abraham 
Lincoln at sea off San Diego. Saddam Hussein’s regime had col- 
lapsed; its leaders and its military forces had fled under the pres- 
sure of the massive US-led air and ground onslaught. There 
were no Australian casualties and few US and British casualties. 
It was, like the war in Afghanistan, a short, swift and easy victory 
— or so it seemed at the time. 

None of Iraq’s feared chemical, biological or nuclear 
weapons were used against the invading coalition forces. 
Despite sustained searches, none were found subsequently as 
the forces moved through Iraq to occupy Baghdad. Almost 
immediately, questions surfaced in the US, Britain and Aus- 
tralia. Where were the terrible arsenals which, according to Pres- 
ident Bush and Prime Ministers Blair and Howard, justified the 
urgent invasion and occupation of Iraq? Exhaustive postwar 
searches by military and civilian survey teams from the US, 
Britain and Australia found few traces. 

Attention inevitably turned to what US, British and Aus- 
tralian intelligence agencies had reported to governments on the 
size and lethality of Iraq’s arsenal, and to how political leaders 
had used the intelligence material. Did the agencies mistake or 
exaggerate Iraq’s threat and the likelihood that Saddam Hussein 

might pass weapons on to terrorist organisations? Or did polit- 
ical spin doctors or their leaders embroider — or “sex up” — the 
intelligence assessments to build support and justification for a 
war that was really fought for other, perhaps less pressing and 
less justifiable, strategic reasons? 

These questions had immediate and dangerous implications 

for the international and domestic credibility of the US, British 
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and Australian governments. The invasion of Iraq was a blow to 
the authority of the UN and a defiant demonstration of the 
ability and willingness of the US to exercise its unprecedented 
global military power unilaterally and pre-emptively. It marked 
the end, the failure, of more than twelve years of multilateral 
diplomatic efforts within the UN to persuade Iraq to abide by 
seventeen Security Council resolutions and disarm itself of 
chemical and biological weapons and long-range missiles. 

The decision by the US, British and Australian governments 
to abandon what they saw as the ultimately futile UN process 
opened a deep rift in the Western alliance, as France and Ger- 
many — arguably affronted by US power and possibly in order to 
protect their own economic interests in the Middle East — 
sought to frustrate Washington’s plans. France said it would 
veto any UN resolution to use force; it agreed with the chief UN 
weapons inspector, Hans Blix, that Iraq should be given more 
time to disarm. As massive anti-war protests around the world 
questioned the case for the invasion, Bush, Blair and Howard 
came under pressure to counter international criticism and to 
limit domestic political damage. Their credibility, and the cred- 
ibility of their intelligence agencies, was on the line. 

The initial response, and continuing hope, of the leaders 
was that the missing weapons would be found eventually by 
their survey teams in Iraq. Iraq is a big country and Saddam 
Hussein's loyalists had hidden them well, they said. But as early 
as 23 March, with coalition forces racing towards Baghdad, 
Hans Blix said he was starting to suspect that “there possibly 
were none. “The main justification for the war was weapons of 
mass destruction, and it may turn out in this respect the war was 
not justified,” he said. 

By 29 May, two weeks after main combat operations ended, 
allied hopes of locating Iraqi arsenals were starting to fade. The 
US defense secretary, Donald Rumsfeld, conceded that Iraq may 
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have destroyed the weapons before the war started — a possibil- 
ity immediately acknowledged by the Australian defence minis- 
ter, Senator Robert Hill. Then the US deputy defense secretary, 
Paul Wolfowitz, who had pushed hard for US action against Iraq 
from the moment the Bush administration took office, said: 
“For bureaucratic reasons we settled on weapons of mass 
destruction [to justify invading Iraq] because it was the one rea- 
son everyone could agree on.” It was a startling statement that 
prompted the Australian foreign affairs minister, Alexander 
Downer, to comment: “I don’t know what he means by that.” 
Asked whether Wolfowitz’s comment cast doubt on the govern- 
ments reasons for going to war in Iraq, Downer replied: “Not at 
all.” What Wolfowitz’s remark had done, however, was to 
acknowledge that disarming Iraq was not the sole, and probably 
not the main, reason for the war. 

At the same time Senator Hill gave perhaps the first hint of 
the government’s shifting justification. “It’s not for me... to sec- 
ond-guess Mr Wolfowitz? he said. “But it is clear that other ben- 
efits have flowed from the conflict in Iraq. The Iraqi people are 
free after two and a half decades. That is a benefit. The line has 
been drawn in the sand on weapons of mass destruction, and I 
think in terms of global security that’s a very significant benefit.” 
The primary Australian justification was moving from disarma- 
ment to regime change — aligning the Howard government with 
the emerging justification offered by the Bush administration. 

Howard, who had always acknowledged that alliance soli- 
darity with the US was one driver of Australian policy, made a 
surprising but little-noticed admission during heated exchanges 
in parliament on 16 June 2003. “We went to war in a just cause, 
on a legal basis, to liberate an oppressed people,” he said, “and I 
remain eternally proud of the role played by the Australian mil- 
itary forces and this government in the liberation of the people 

_—of Iraq.” Before the war Howard had always insisted that Aus- 
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tralia’s goal was to see Iraq disarmed. Unlike President Bush, he 
had denied that regime change was a policy goal, although he 
acknowledged it could be a consequence. The rationale was 
changing as hopes of finding the weapons faded. 

| By August 2003 official inquiries were underway in the US, 
Britain and Australia into the quality of intelligence on Iraq and 
how it was used politically to support the case for the invasion. 
In the US the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Intelligence Committee were meeting in closed and open ses- 
sions. In Britain the Foreign Affairs Select Committee had com- 
pleted an inquiry and the Intelligence and Security Committee 
was conducting hearings. At the same time a judicial inquiry 
chaired by Lord Brian Hutton was probing the suicide of the 
defence scientist, Dr David Kelly. Kelly had been named as the 
source of the first reports by a BBC journalist, Andrew Gilligan, 
that British intelligence advice had been “sexed up’ in the prime 
minister's office for publication in a seminal intelligence dossier 
on Iraq released by the government on 24 September 2002. 
(Australia’s foreign affairs minister, Alexander Downer, had 
tabled the British document in the Australian parliament, 
almost unnoticed, 24 hours later). In Australia a parliamentary 
committee was investigating the quality of the intelligence sup- 
plied to the federal government. 

The British September 2002 dossier was among the earliest 
and fullest statements of what would become the US, British 
and Australian case for war. In July 2003 the Select Committee 
largely exonerated the Blair government of deliberate deception 
in the dossier, which contained, among other disclosures, the 
startling claim that Iraq’s military forces could deploy chemical 
and biological weapons “within 45 minutes of a decision to do 
so. Two months later, in September 2003, the Intelligence and 
Security Committee also concluded that Downing Street had 
not sexed up the dossier, but revealed that in February 2003 
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Prime Minister Blair was told by his Joint Intelligence Commit- 
tee that there was no intelligence that Iraq had provided chem- 
ical and biological materials to the al Qaeda terrorist 
organisation. He was also told by the JIC that the collapse of the 
Iraqi regime would increase the dangers of terrorist attacks. 
This information, it transpired, was passed to Australian intelli- 
gence agencies. But John Howard told parliament in September 
2003 the government had judged that “the longer term prolifer- 
ation and terrorism risks of leaving Saddam’s weapons of mass 
destruction in place outweighed the shorter term risks 
addressed in the JIC report, 

Evidence presented to the Hutton inquiry revived concerns 
that intelligence had been “sexed up, and Tony Blair’s govern- 
ment was in deep political trouble over what seemed like delib- 
erate hounding of Dr Kelly. In evidence to the Hutton inquiry 
Blair conceded that he had wanted the September 2002 dossier 
to be “as strong as possible within the bounds of the available 
intelligence,” but said any sexing up of the dossier would have 
merited his resignation. 

In Australia the parliamentary committee held its first pub- 
lic hearing in Canberra on 22 August 2003. By this time Prime 
Minister Howard had said several times that most of the Aus- 
tralian intelligence on Iraq had been obtained from British and 
US agencies under intelligence-sharing arrangements. He said 
he had been advised of intelligence findings by the Office of 
National Assessments, the government’s main intelligence 
analysis agency, and that ONA had also checked the accuracy of 
his public statements. 

A key witness before the Australian committee was Andrew 
Wilkie, a former ONA analyst, who said the government had 
misrepresented intelligence advice on Iraq's weapons capabili- 
ties. Wilkie, who resigned from ONA shortly before the war, said 
the government had deliberately “skewed the truth.” Prime 
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Minister Howard was sufficiently concerned to deny Wilkie’s 
claims immediately, in a written statement and a television 
appearance, accusing the former analyst of “distortion, exagger- 
ation and misrepresentation.” There was also a covert effort, 
which Howard said he deplored, to denigrate Wilkie’s personal 
and professional reputation. But Howard could not be com- 
pelled, and would not volunteer, to give sworn evidence before 
the committee, which was expecting to hear evidence from 
ONA in closed session and report later in the year. The prime 
minister was unlikely to come under the sort of domestic polit- 
ical pressure being experienced by Bush and Blair. 
| So where lies the truth about the quality and accuracy of the 
intelligence on Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction and the way 
it was used by the US, British and Australian governments to 
Justify the decision to invade? Does it lie with Wilkie? Or 
Howard? Or Wolfowitz? Or the late Dr Kelly? Or Tony Blair? Or 
elsewhere? This book explores these questions, which go to the 
heart of the Howard government's credibility and trustworthi- 
ness, and its judgement of Australia’s vital national interests in a 
world in which shared secret intelligence was transformed into 
virtually identical political spin. 

As much as anything, this book is about the globalisation of 
political spin by the US, British and Australian governments as 
they moved towards war in lraq. It is necessarily a provisional 
assessment because there are still many unanswered questions 
about the war. The most obvious, of course, is simply this: Where 
are the chemical and biological weapons that were said to justify 
the US-led invasion? Following official confirmation in late Sep- 
tember 2003 that the US-led Iraq Survey Group had found no 
hidden arsenals of weapons of mass destruction after a six- 
month search, it seemed increasingly likely that Iraq had no such 
weapons when it was attacked. So was intelligence information 
about Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction exaggerated or, in the 
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current British phrase, “sexed-up” for public consumption to 
strengthen political support for the war? 
"r mei a term of art for the manipulation 
‘cal issues. Tt ‘OF public perceptions and opinions about polit- 
can involve entirely benign and legitimate efforts to 
present the best possible account of a policy argument or deci- 
ies devine Ppa pot deceit, misrepresentation and downright 
ad oh aaa support by exploiting fear, national pride 
aniio aei irae Techniques for building public 
“spin” on politica aang public dissent, for putting a positive 
essages, are finely honed in democratic polit- 
ical Systems served by massed battalions of pollsters and public 
relations, media and marketing consultants. The aim is always to 
pcan acini that government policies are at once virtu- 
ous, canary and beyond reasonable questioning, and that their 
implementation js Inevitable and irreversible. Politics is as much 
the art of the sell as it is the art of the possible in an age of glob- 
alised and instant mass communications. 

What was striking about the Iraq war was the high level of 
commonality in how the American, British and Australian gov- 
ernments set about putting a spin on their respective cases for 
armed intervention. All three leaders relied on what they said 
was information from their intelligence agencies about Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction. President Bush, Prime Ministers 
Blair and Howard and their senior ministers played off each 
other, borrowing as needs arose to reinforce what were heavily 
contested arguments for war. With only minor changes of 
emphasis and detail the three governments revealed similar 
information and advanced similar arguments. And their unani- 
mous spin was that the world would be perilously unstable if 
Saddam Hussein was not ousted urgently for defying UN reso- 
lutions demanding that he verifiably rid Iraq of weapons of 
mass destruction. 
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There was no conspiracy because no conspiracy was neces- 
sary. There was, rather, interaction and cooperation based on 
common interests and mutual dependency. The three govern- 
ments were bound together by their need to maintain the 
momentum towards war and persuade their electorates that 
conflict was inevitable and desirable. Yet the spin they applied to 
sell this message was duplicitous in four fundamental ways. 

First, they evoked national interest secrecy imperatives for 
releasing only limited and selective details of the intelligence 
information which they said demonstrated that the war was 
justified. This was tantamount to saying, “Trust our intelli- 
gence agencies and trust us to tell you the truth about their 
assessments.” Secondly, it became increasingly apparent before 
and after major combat operations that some crucial intelli- 
gence information about lraq’s weapons holdings and pro- 
prams was wrong or exaggerated, and had been effectively 
sexed up for public presentation. Thirdly, it became evident 
that Iraq’s arsenals were not the primary reason for the war. It 
was fought primarily for other ideological and geopolitical rea- 
sons accepted as desirable by the allies. Weapons of mass 
destruction were merely a suitably alarming justification for 
rapid pre-emptive action. Fourthly, each of the governments 
was moved to traduce individual experts who either were or 
were thought to be critical of their policies. In the UK the result 
was the tragic death of David Kelly. 

Some important political questions are raised by these 
deceptions. Among them: How accurate, objective and inde- 
pendent were the intelligence agency assessments? How did gov- 
ernment political managers — the so-called “spin doctors” — 
transform those secret assessments into public political rhetoric? 
What is the future of political credibility and accountability in 
the post-modern world of globalised political spin? What were 
the consequences of the globalisation of political spin in the case 
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of Iraq? And, finally, does it ultimately matter? This book is a first 
attempt to answer these questions, which arguably challenge the 
future integrity of democratic political systems everywhere. 


It is a cliché, but nevertheless true, that the decision to go to war, 
to send young Australians to possible death in a foreign land, is 
the gravest decision that any government faces. Io put young 
Australians in harm’s way, to kill or be killed and to wreak havoc 
in another country, may well be justifiable if the threat is real 
and imminent and cannot be contained by alternative means, 
But to go to war otherwise, particularly on the basis of a false, 
exaggerated or distant threat, is profoundly dangerous as well as 
legally and morally doubtful. A government that is seen to have 
cried wolf once will lack credibility when a genuine threat 
emerges. A government’s credibility on a matter as poe aS 
going to war is too important for it to risk by exaggerating the 
nature of a threat. 

In an effort to answer the pressing questions about the 
rationale for the war and the way in which it was conducted, this 
book goes back to the origins of the pre-emptive attack on Iraq 
and traces events up to late September 2003. It first sketches the 
background to the invasion of Iraq, focusing on attitudes to Iraq 
within Bush administration before and after the trauma of the 
terrorist attacks on New York and Washington. It outlines the 
evolution of the Howard governments attitude to supporting 
the US in Iraq. It argues that Australia, eager to strengthen rela- 
tions with the Bush administration, openly displayed its will- 
ingness to follow the US into Iraq, although it preferred short 
and limited military deployments designed to maximise Aus- 
tralia’s political standing in Washington at the least political and 
economic cost. It argues that since November 2002 statements 
by the defence minister, Robert Hill, the foreign affairs minister, 
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Alexander Downer and by Prime Minister Howard progres- 
sively revealed a significant shift in Australian foreign policy 
towards an acceptance of the rights of pre-emption and unilat- 
eralism claimed by the US. This shift was revealed most clearly 
in June 2003, when Downer attacked multilateralism as “inef- 
fective and unfocused,” declared Australia’s willingness to join 
coalitions to address urgent security challenges and added: 
“Sovereignty in our view is not absolute.” 

Secondly, this book examines the extent of Australia’s 
reliance on US and British intelligence on Iraq, and the process- 
ing of that intelligence by government agencies, particularly in 
the light of their Knowledge of the government’s desire for 
closer relations with its US ally. It examines what might be 
called the epistemological problems associated with intelligence 
advice — particularly claims about what is known, believed, or 
judged on the balance of probabilities to be the case. It argues 
that the dominant purpose of the US, British and Australian 
governments in releasing intelligence advice was to provide a 
figleaf for pre-emptive action against Iraq outside the UN Char- 
ter and to support the US objective of regime change. In this 
respect, Australia attempted only marginal rhetorical differenti- 
ation, which it abandoned after Saddam’s overthrow. 

Thirdly, it examines the case against Saddam. It shows how 
the US and the UK, followed by Australia, were so eager to max- 
imise the case for war against Iraq that they fell for a transparent 
forgery purporting to show that Iraq had tried to obtain ura- 
nium for a nuclear weapons program from the African country 
of Niger. This and other mistakes — along with Tony Blair’s infa- 
mous “45 minutes to midnight” claim — were emblematic of the 
way dodgy intelligence came to be used to reinforce the case for 
war. The Niger uranium error was serious enough to prompt 
ONA and other intelligence agencies to issue rare statements in 
July 2003 that they had inadvertently misled the prime minister 
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on the uranium issue. Whether these statements were made vol- 
untarily or requested by the government remains uncertain, but 
they raise questions about the competency and the independ- 
ence of key intelligence analysis agencies. 

Fourthly, it argues that there was no compelling case for 


urgent pre-emptive war to deal with a threat from Iraq’s weapons 
of mass destruction, 


taining sanctions an 
force if necessary. Sa 
brutal and corrupt. 


although there was a strong case for main- 
d resuming inspections, backed by armed 
ddam Hussein’s regime was unquestionably 
Its behaviour towards UN inspection teams 
made a mockery of its obligation to disarm verifiably on terms set 


out in UN resolutions. But the prewar and postwar evidence sug- 
gests that the regime was being contained effectively by UN eco- 
nomic sanctions supported by a naval blockade and no-fly zones. 
There seems no doubt that Saddam Hussein’s regime had sought 
to expand its chemical, biological and possibly nuclear eee 
programs over many years. He may well have had some chemical 
and biological agents, and some might have been weaponised. 
But there was no compelling evidence that any weapons remain- 
ing after twelve years of sanctions constituted a real and — 
threat to regional or global peace, and no compelling evı a“ 
that he had any interest in passing weapons to ter Ona ae À 
fact, British intelligence estimates, suppressed — t o oon 
gested that military action against Iraq could increase the 
to Western interests from terrorists. ie aai aont dadi 
None of the governments were entirely — a com. 
real reasons for deciding to invade Iraq. Australias en onlin. 
mitment to the US alliance was et a cha 
tant before the war to disclose its ee 3 hatever it 
and, by inference, for the eventual US decision to do w a 
seh to turn Iraq from a — yew o aa D 
c other Australian mınıste 
onn Howa A that pushed intelligence estımates about 
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Iraq’s weapons to their limits, but they tended to be more 
guarded in public statements than either US or British leaders. 

Despite their ritual denials, it seems that the aim of the Aus- 
tralian and British governments was to reinforce public support 
for action planned by figures in the Bush administration long 
before they came to office in 1999 and before the terrorist 
attacks on the US. Howard and Blair both acknowledged that 
ultimately their decisions to 80 to war were judgement calls. “In 
the end all of these things involve questions of judgement,” said 
Howard. “This is my Judgement and it remains my judgement 
and I suppose time will tel] whether it’s true or not true,” Blair 
told the parliamentary Intelligence and Security Committee. 

Perhaps Britain’s Robin Cook got close to the mark when he 
was asked by the Foreign Affairs Committee in June 2003 
whether he thought the authors of the September dossier on 
Iraq had deliberately attempted to exaggerate the threat posed 
by Saddam Hussein. “I think those who produced the dossier 
did not imagine they were exaggerating it because they were 
convinced that Saddam and lraq posed an urgent and com- 
pelling threat of a kind that would require military action. One 
should not forget the political context,” Cook said. “There was 
deep scepticism within parliament and much more marked 
scepticism among the public.” So, on Cook’s view, political lead- 
ers convinced that Saddam posed a compelling and urgent 
threat were looking to intelligence advice to overcome parlia- 
mentary and public scepticism. Intelligence did not guide gov- 
ernment decisions; it provided after-the-fact justifications for 
decisions taken by the governments. 

This mindset was to have more dangerous consequences for 
Bush and Blair than it had for Howard. By September 2003 the 
US was still struggling to end terrorist violence and guerrilla 
Warfare in Iraq. More US soldiers had been killed after the end 
of major combat operations than during the war itself. Having 
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ive was forced to seek its help to bring peace tg 
But it seemed cle sn ee sl aoe =n GAged, 
interest in help; piap sipari a naking ‘A 
ping the US out of a mess of its own making. At 

the height of its global military hegemony America’s vulnerabil- 
ity was being exposed as painfully as it had been exposed by the 
terrorist attacks on the World Trade Centre and the Pentagon. 
Despite easy victories in Afghanistan and Iraq, the war on terror 
Was not going well. The great ‘nternational groundswell of sym- 
pathy and support for the US after 11 September 2001 was being 
dissipated by unease over what was widely perceived as US arro- 
gance and exceptionalism. The acquiescence of the British and 
Australian governments had created the perception that an 
“anglosphere” bloc had emerged which would operate outside 
the multilateral system if it could not get its way inside it. Pres- 
ident Bush’s popularity rating waned as the human and eco- 
nomic costs of the war mounted. He no longer seemed 
invulnerable as he looked towards a presidential election year. 

Britain’s Tony Blair had the most serious domestic political 
problems. His chief spin doctor, Alastair Campbell, resigned 
during the Hutton inquiry; the future of his defence minister, 
Geoff Hoon, looked shaky; the media was in full cry against the 
government as details of Kelly's tragic death emerged; and the 
“sexing up” allegations were again at the centre of public atten- 
tion. Like Bush, Blair was suffering in the popularity polls. 

John Howard, by contrast, seemed to be sitting pretty. He 
had sidestepped the issue; the parliamentary inquiry was being 
managed well to minimise potentially embarrassing public dis- 
closures. For Howard, Iraq had been a short, casualty-free war 
fought against the backdrop of a buoyant economy, a largely 
disengaged electorate and a lost and bedraggled parliamentary 
opposition. If the first casualty of the Iraq war was truth, it was 
unlikely be mourned in Australia. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The road to war 


The tyrant will soon be gone. The day of your liberation is near. 
— PRESIDENT GEORGE W. BUSH, ADDRESSING THE IRAQI PEOPLE 
ON 17 MARCH 2003 


ven before the Bush administration came to power in 
2000 some of its most senior officials were pushing for 
regime change in Iraq and were committed to over- 
throwing Saddam Hussein if and when they won office. Many 
had served in the administration of President George Bush sen- 
ior in 1991, when Iraq invaded neighbouring Kuwait and set 
about sacking the country. The Iraqis were expelled from 
Kuwait by a US-led multinational coalition operating under a 
UN mandate. After the devastating air and ground attacks 
known as Operation Desert Storm, the first Gulf war ended 
with the rout of the Iraqi forces. 

President Bush senior ordered a ceasefire only 100 hours 
after the ground offensive of Operation Desert Storm began. 
With much of its elite Republican Guard force devastated, Iraq 
agreed to abide by UN resolutions requiring disarmament. 
Despite pressure from within his administration, Bush argued 
that the UN mandate had been only to expel Iraq from Kuwait 
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and that the multinational coalition might have fallen apart if 
the US pressed on to Baghdad. Saddam’s military had been 
grievously mauled but he remained in power, a brooding poten- 
tial threat. Key Bush administration officials feared and resented 
his survival and their fears were intensified by Iraq’s ongoing 
failure to comply with UN demands. 

During Bill Clinton’s two-term presidency prominent neo- 
conservatives who had served in Bush senior’s administration 
formed a Washington-based lobby group called the Project for 
the New American Century (PNAC). Central to the group’s for- 
eign policy doctrine was a firm insistence on the right of the US 
to act alone — in defiance of the UN, if necessary — to ensure its 
own global supremacy and security. In 1998 the group wrote to 
Clinton urging him to secure US and allied interests by aiming 
“above all” at “the removal of Saddam Hussein’s regime from 
power.” The PNAC letter argued that the policy of containing 
Saddam Hussein had been eroding and that “American policy 
cannot continue to be crippled by a misguided insistence on 
unanimity in the UN Security Council.” Signatories included 
Donald Rumsfeld, later to become the US defense secretary, 
Paul Wolfowitz, now deputy defense secretary, and Richard 
Armitage, now deputy secretary of state. 

Beyond ordering air strikes in 1998, Clinton took little 
action against Saddam Hussein. In a report released before the 
2000 presidential election PNAC predicted only a slow shift in 
US policy unless there were “some catastrophic and catalysing 
event like a new Pearl Harbor.’ The event occurred on 11 Sep- 
tember 2001, when terrorists flew hijacked airliners into the 
World Trade Centre and the Pentagon. Barely a week after the 
attacks, PNAC wrote to President Bush, arguing that “even if 
evidence does not link Iraq directly to the attack, any strategy 
aiming at the eradication of terrorism and its sponsors must 
include a determined effort to remove Saddam Hussein from 
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power in Iraq.” As PNAC saw it, the terrorist attacks provided 
dramatic support for their demands for a more assertive, uni- 
lateralist US foreign policy, which meant, among other things, 
action to oust Saddam Hussein. 

PNAC thinking was at the centre of White House planning 
in the tumultuous aftermath of the terrorist attacks. Donald 
Rumsfeld asked why the US should not immediately “go after” 
Iraq and not just the al Qaeda terrorists. Rumsfeld was also 
speaking for Wolfowitz who, according Bob Woodward, 
“believed that the abrupt end to the Desert Storm ground cam- 
paign ın 1991... had been a mistake.” The Iraq issue divided the 
Bush administration, pitting Rumsfeld against the secretary of 
state, Colin Powell. The dispute was resolved on 17 September 
2001 when Bush declared: “I believe Iraq was involved, but I’m 
not going to strike them now. I don’t have the evidence at this 
point.” Iraq could wait, Bush was Saying, until scores were set- 
tled with al Qaeda, its leader Osama bin Laden and its support- 
ing Taliban regime in Afghanistan. But there was no doubt that 
Iraq would be targeted. 

John Howard came to power in 1996 determined to 
strengthen the US-Australia alliance and to move Australia 
closer to the United States. The new government’s mantra was 
that the Labor government had followed an “Asia only” policy. 
It would follow an “Asia first but not only” foreign policy. The 
election of George W. Bush in 2000 brought to the White House 
a conservative US president with whom Howard had much in 
common, personally and politically. Howard did not regret 
Clinton's departure from the international arena, and was 
relaxed about acquiescing in the assertive international doctrine 
of the new administration. The US was at the height of what 
commentators took to calling its “unipolar moment,’ and 
Howard was happy to help to take shelter in that unipolarity 
with its unprecedented military power and reach. 
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m - -= — = a fortnight before leaving to visit the 
7 can med up his attitude towards the US in a speech 
i aaae B diplomatic corps. “The relationship we have 
err pwtiace a: ae is the most important we have with any 
sic akiai, e said. This is not only because of the strate- 

i. and diplomatic power of the United States. But of 
equal, if not more significance, are the values and aspirations we 
share. The diplomats were left in no doubt about Australia’s 
first foreign policy priority. 

in the most dramatic moments of his life Howard was in 
Washington DC when the terrorist strikes took place and thou- 
sands of lives were lost. As smoke billowed from the Pentagon 
the prime minister found himself in a world of chaos, panic, 
emotion, rumour and uncertainty, of high-speed motorcades, 
and on a dramatic flight back to Australia on the US vice-pres- 
ident’s aircraft. On this flight he invoked the ANZUS treaty — the 
first prime minister to do so — and assured the US of Australian 
support even before the implications of the attacks had been 
assessed and defined. 

Intuitively, uncritically, Howard aligned Australia solidly 
with the US before the president’s famous 20 September 2001 
declaration to the world: “Either you are with us or you are with 
the terrorists?” Howard sensed, and has said since, that the US 
had been traumatised. He understood its “sense of vulnerabil- 
ity” and its desire to prevent other attacks. Howard was, in 
effect, acknowledging his acquiescence 1n the claim by the 
world’s military hyper-power that it had the right to act unilat- 
erally and pre-emptively in the pursuit of its security. He was 
signalling that Australia would support whatever the US did to 
strike back at the terrorists. 

Backed by an overwhelmingly sympathetic international 
community, the first US military response was to strike against 
the Taliban regime in Afghanistan, which supported and shel- 
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tered the al Qaeda terrorists and their leader Osama bin Laden. 
The war to oust the Taliban was short and sharp and relatively 
easy, although Osama bin Laden was neither captured nor con- 
firmed killed. Although Australian special forces played a signif- 
icant combat role, most of the ground fighting was carried out 
by the US-financed Northern Alliance. On 22 December 2001 
Hamid Karzai was sworn in as president of Afghanistan in 
Kabul, although tribal warlords still controlled most of the 
country outside the capital. Bob Woodward notes the US had 
achieved regime change in Afghanistan 102 days after the 
attacks on the US. 

Barely a month later, on 29 January 2002, President Bush 
delivered his State of the Union address declaring Iraq, Iran and 
North Korea “an axis of evil.” The US was about to turn the heat 
on Saddam Hussein, and President Bush announced that his 
objective was regime change. John Howard, in New York on 10 
February 2002, said he fully understood the president’s “axis of 
evil” language and why he had used it. If the US was on a cru- 
sade, John Howard would be a spear Carrier. 

A protracted and often public debate took place within the 
divided Bush administration over the best way to proceed 
against Iraq. On one side were the so-called conservative inter- 
nationalists led by the secretary of state, Colin Powell, who 
opposed unilateral pre-emptive action and urged President 
Bush to build an international coalition for action within the 
UN framework. Opposing them were the hard-liners, led by 
Vice-President Cheney, who urged Bush to avoid committing 
the US to work within the UN and, instead, to act unilaterally to 
oust Saddam Hussein. On 12 September 2002 President Bush 
addressed the UN General Assembly. The US would “work with 
the UN Security Council for the necessary resolutions,’ he said. 
In effect, Bush was giving the UN a final chance to confront 
what he called “the grave and gathering danger” posed by Iraq's 
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defiance of the UN’s demands that it disarm and its refusal to 
give UN inspectors immediate and unrestricted access to the 
country. 

Aware of Bush’s focus on regime change, of the divisions 
within the US administration and of international and domes. 
tic unease, the Howard government was initially cautious. But 
as early as March 2002, in London, Howard said Australia would 
consider on its merits any request to join the US in disarming 
Iraq against the background of the “long and close relationship 
that exists between our two countries.” Apparently concerned at 
seeming overly eager to join possible US military action, 
Howard appeared to be hedging his bets six months later: “If we 
receive a request from the Americans we will look at it against 
our national interest. We won't just click our heels and follow 
the Americans. We don’t operate that way.” He also pledged a 
parliamentary debate if the government decided to join the US 
IN a war. 

Alexander Downer, who addressed the UN General Assem- 
bly a day after Bush, echoed US criticism of Iraq and said “pro- 
tracted negotiations” must not be allowed to “weaken and 
eventually paralyse efforts to allay fears about Iraq’s weapons.’ 
Howard, speaking in Australia 24 hours before Bush addressed 
the General Assembly, but apparently aware of what the presi- 
dent intended to say, said Australia believed the UN should be 
involved “to the maximum extent feasible” and stressed that he 
had put this view to Bush at a recent meeting with him. Like US 
secretary of state, Colin Powell, Howard wanted to ensure that 
diplomatic efforts at the UN were kept in play for as long as pos- 
sible. 

Howard also professed to be equivocal about the US objec- 
tive of regime change. “I think the major goal is to remove the 
threat that Iraq poses. Many people think that 1s synonymous 
with regime change. Certainly if you had a different regime 
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you would have a different approach,” he said. He was in fact 
echoing Downer’s earlier comment: “Everybody in the world 
would take the view that we would be better off if the regime 
were to change and Iraq were to become a more liberal and 
democratic state.” This was, plainly, an attempt to make a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Australia wanted Iraq to disarm. 
Iraq would not disarm unless there was regime change. There- 
fore Australia was, despite its Prissy caution, for regime 
change. 

But this caution seemed at odds with comments from gov- 
ernment ministers clearly calculated to prepare Australians for 
possible war by attacking those who would “appease” Iraq and 
indicating a growing willingness to support pre-emptive, even 
unilateral, action. Downer was arguably the most forthright, 
repeatedly warning against appeasement and insisting military 
action was an option and that there was “a very real risk” of war. 
Downers language prompted Labor's foreign policy 
spokesman, Kevin Rudd, to accuse him of “Rambo rhetoric” 
But an even more bellicose strand of thought had been emerg- 
Ing since June 2002, starting with a public statement by the 
defence minister, Robert Hill. 

In a speech to the Australian Defence College on 18 June 
2002 Hill flagged publicly for the first time the government's in- 
principle support for what he called the new emerging US doc- 
trine of pre-emptive action against terrorists. In a significant 
embrace of PNAC doctrine, and an equally significant move 
away from the orthodox interpretation of international legal 
conventions on pre-emptive military strikes, Hill declared: “The 
United States is clearly no longer going to allow problems to fes- 
ter and threats to remain unresolved. The need to act swiftly and 
firmly before threats become attacks is perhaps the clearest les- 
son of 11 September and is one that is clearly driving US policy 
and strategy. It is a position which we share in principle.” What 
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it might mean in practice Hill did not say, but he was Signallin 
unambiguously Australia’s support for the view that, in th 
post-11 September world, countries could no longer rely on 
established legal norms in responding to military threats, É 
Nearly six months later Hill was more explicit. Current Us 

national security strategy provided for pre-emptive actions to 
counter security threats, he said. International law “cannot 
stand still and... must be adapted to the threat environment that 
exists today.” The federal government was moving away from 
any restrictive interpretation of Article 51 of the UN Charter, 
which provided for self-defence “if an armed attack occurs” 
Within days, John Howard had backed his defence minister, 
declaring: “If I were given evidence that this country were likely 
to suffer an attack, and I hada capacity as prime minister to do 
something to prevent that attack occurring, I would be negli- 
gent to the people of Australia if I didn’t take that action.” The 
remarks by Howard and Hill caused a furore in Asia, with 
Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia and the Philippines cautioning 
Australia against contemplating pre-emptive strikes against ter- 
rorists on their territory. 

Hill and Howard were echoing the neo-conservative argu- 
ment from the Bush administration that a new pre-emption 
doctrine was necessary because terrorists waged war in uncon- 
ventional ways, without warning indicators like troop mobilisa- 
tions and deployments. But the discussion was taking place in 
the context of increasing US pressure on Iraq, including leaks 
from the Bush administration that the US was considering a 
full-scale invasion. Britain was becoming closely involved with 
the US plans and Australian leaders were demonstrating loyalty, 
even servility, to the US with every new and calculated US pro- 
nouncement. There could not be much doubt that the US was 
heading for war and that Australia would follow, 

But whatever doctrine of pre-emption they asserted, and 
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whether they moved against Iraq within the UN system or uni- 
laterally, the three English-speaking leaders had to make a con- 
vincing case to domestic and international audiences that 
Saddam Hussein’s Iraq was a real, present and urgent threat. 
This would require demonstrating that Saddam Hussein was 
holding large stocks of chemical and biological agents and the 
weapons with which they could be delivered. It involved 
demonstrating that he was getting dangerously close to possess- 
ing nuclear weapons. And it involved showing he had links with 
terrorists to whom he might supply these weapons. 

This was where intelligence and the intelligence agencies 
came into the picture. They would provide the accurate, objec- 
tive assessments that would establish what Saddam was up to. 
Their findings would support the case for regime change to 
remove a growing threat to peace and stability. Or would they? 
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Using their intelligence 


It 1s a little bit like alphabet soup. You get all the letters of the 
alphabet. You can study it carefully and try to come up with a 
coherent statement. 
— FORMER BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY ROBIN Cook, 
DESCRIBING INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS SELECT COMMITTEE, 17 JUNE 2003 


ntelligence collection and analysis is not a precise science, 
Whether it is collected from covert human or electronic 
sources, or from open public sources, the information has 
to be confirmed, cross-checked, analysed and interpreted before 
it can be usefully delivered to government decision makers. Dur- 
ing this process, the interests, preferences and outlooks of indi- 
vidual analysts inevitably shape and colour the balance of 
reports. Governments insist on multi-sourcing and contestabil- 
ity within and between intelligence agencies to maximise the 
objectivity of information on which key decisions might turn, 
As the US and Britain, joined by Australia, built up a mas- 
sive military deployment around Iraq from early 2003 they were 
aware of the political importance of demonstrating that the 
threat posed by Iraq was so real and so serious that action could 
not be delayed or avoided for long. They were also aware that 
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military action would have to be taken before the readiness and 
morale of the assembled forces started to decline and before 
summer heat made combat conditions more stressful. 

It was easy to make a powerful historical case against Sad- 
dam Hussein. He had turned Iraq into a thorough-going Stalin- 
ist state with an appalling record of aggression against its own 
citizens and its neighbours. He had acquired and used chemical 
and biological weapons; he had openly pursued a nuclear 
weapons capability. His genocidal use of chemical weapons 
against the Kurds in the Iran-Iraq war in the mid-1980s had 
been followed by his 1990 invasion of Kuwait. He had systemat- 
ically refused to cooperate with the UN weapons inspection 
bodies, UNSCOM and its successor UNMOVIC, as well as with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. Reporting to the Secu- 
rity Council on 27 January 2003, the chief UN weapons inspec- 
tor Hans Blix detailed Iraq’s defiance of UN disarmament 
resolutions and noted ina headline-grabbing but subsequently 
qualified sentence: “Iraq appears not to have come to a genuine 
acceptance — not even today — of the disarmament which was 
demanded of it and which it needs to carry out and win the con- 
fidence of the world and live in peace.” 

But it was less easy for the US, Britain and Australia to show 
that after twelve years of international sanctions Saddam Hus- 
sein was primed and ready and able to use weapons of mass 
destruction against his neighbours or the world or to pass them 
to terrorists. For Australia’s intelligence analysis agencies — 
notably the Office of National Assessments and the Defence 
Intelligence Organisation — this was a particular problem 
because Australia’s primary area of intelligence strength was not 
the Middle East but the Asia-Pacific region. Australia’s agencies 
were heavily dependent on British and US intelligence on the 
Middle East, which they received under sharing arrangements 
and which had been collected and previously assessed by British 
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intelligence and the CIA. The material 
hand and coloured by US and British a 
Australian agencies was to add what val 
analysis of the Australian interests at stake. They did this know. 
ing the strength of the prime minister’s commitment to the Ys 
alliance and aware of the strong hints thrown out by the prime 
minister and other ministers that the government was deter- 
mined to see Australian troops fighting alongside the Americans 
in any war the US might fight against Saddam. 

In his 4 February 2003 statement to parliament, John 
Howard acknowledged Australia’s debt to British and American 
intelligence, but said that Australia had contributed to recent 
intelligence material collected on Iraq. He did not reveal the 
nature of the Australian contribution. “The Australian govern- 
ment knows that Iraq still has chemical and biological 
weapons,” he said, “and that Iraq wants to develop nuclear 
weapons.” It was an unqualified knowledge claim, not a state- 
ment of belief or suspicion, not a conjecture, not a judgement 
or an assessment. It was knowledge, a claim to truth that could 
justify pre-emptive action against Iraq given Saddam Hussein’s 
record. Howard also said Iraq had sought to buy uranium in 
Niger, a claim that first appeared in the British government 
intelligence dossier published in September 2002. The same 
allegation had been made by President George Bush in his State 
of the Union address a week before Howard’s statement. The 
Niger uranium claim was to rebound on the three leaders. 

In their book, Making Australian Foreign Policy, Allan Gyn- 
gell and Michael Wesley quote Henry Kissinger’s mordant 
remark that intelligence assessments “more often follow than 
guide policy decisions.” If the British and Australian leaders 
were determined to support the US in any war against Iraq, it is 
worth testing Kissinger's view. Did their assessments guide gov- 
ernment policy or follow it? In his address to the nation on 20 


came to them Second. 
gendas. The role of the 
ue they could, includin 
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March 2003, explaining Australia’s decision to join the war 
against Iraq, Howard said: “A key element of our close friend- 
ship with the United States and indeed with the British is our 
full and intimate sharing of intelligence material.” In July 2003, 
after the war, Howard said the assessment made by Australian 
intelligence agencies was “mostly based on information they 
received by virtue of our close intelligence arrangements with 
the US and the UK” Although US, British and Australian lead- 
ers spoke in largely identical terms about the threat from Iraq, 
there were different emphases in how they used the shared intel- 
ligence material — and different consequences for them after 


major combat operations ended. The differences are at once 
intriguing and revealing. 


The United Kingdom 


The most dramatic and politically fateful material on Iraq was 
contained in the intelligence dossier released by the British gov- 
ernment on 24 September 2002. The dossier covered all the 
claims that would be made by the three leaders and senior min- 
isters. It purported to “set out what we [the British government] 
know of Saddam Hussein’s chemical, biological, nuclear and 
ballistic missile programs, drawing on all the available evi- 
dence.” This was the basis for the first and most contentious 
report that intelligence material had been “sexed up.” 

On BBC Radio 4’s Today program on 29 May 2003, reporter 
Andrew Gilligan said that one of the senior officials in charge of 
drawing up the dossier had told him that Downing Street had 
ordered a draft of the dossier to “be sexed up, to be made more 
exciting and ordered more facts to be discovered.” Gilligan 
pointed specifically to the claim that Iraq could deploy weapons 
of mass destruction within 45 minutes, saying it was a late inser- 
tion and that intelligence officers were unhappy about it. He 
repeated the claim in newspaper articles. Gilligan’s report cre- 
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ated a furore, The British government tried in vain to pressure 
the BBC to disown the report and make a retraction. (It was not 
until late September 2003 that the BBC finally told the Hutton 
inquiry it regretted that Gilligan’s first story did not “sufficiently 
distinguish” between Dr Kelly’s comments and Gilligan’s inter- 
pretation of them.) Set up to investigate the allegation, the For- 
eign Affairs Select Committee called Gilligan as a witness. He 
told the committee that his unnamed source had replied with 
the single word “Campbell” when asked who was responsible for 
sexing up the dossier. Alastair Campbell was Tony Blair’s chief 
spin doctor. | 

Meanwhile the government set out to discover the identity 
of Gilligan’s source. The exposure of weapons expert Dr David 
Kelly was to have tragic consequences. Dr Kelly was called to 
give evidence before both the Select Committee and the Intelli- 
gence and Security Committee. He denied having been the main 
source of Gilligan’s report, but committed suicide two days later. 
In turn, Lord Hutton’s inquiry was set up to investigate Kelly’s 
death; evidence given to that inquiry included more disclosures 
about how the September dossier had been produced and 
revived concerns that it had been sexed up to strengthen the 
case for urgent action against Saddam Hussein. 

The most sensational aspect of the September dossier was 
the so-called 45-minute claim. “Iraq’s military forces are able to 
use chemical and biological weapons, with command, control 
and logistical arrangements in place,” it said. “The Iraqi mili- 
tary are able to deploy these weapons within 45 minutes of a 
decision to do so.” If true, the immediacy of the chemical and 
biological threat would at least go close to persuading voters 
that pre-emptive action against Iraq was justified. But it was 
not the only claim intended to shock and awe readers of the 
dossier. 


The September dossier also cited among its main conclu- 
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sions intelligence that Iraq was seeking “significant quantities of 
uranium from Africa.’ Other conclusions included: Iraq had a 
useable chemical and biological weapons capability, including 
recently produced chemical and biological agents; Iraq could 
deliver chemical and biological agents using an extensive range 
of artillery shells, bombs, sprayers and ballistic missiles; Iraq 
was working on developing nuclear weapons; Iraq was taking 
steps to conceal and disperse sensitive equipment and docu- 
mentation in advance of the return of inspectors. The dossier 
also said Iraq could produce a nuclear weapon in one to two 
years if it obtained fissile material and other essential compo- 
nents from foreign sources; otherwise; it would take at least five 
years. The dossier noted that since 1998 Iraq had tried to pur- 
chase equipment which could be used in uranium enrichment 
processes, including vacuum pumps, magnets and 60,000 or 
more specialised aluminium tubes. These claims were to 
become central in subsequent US and Australian claims, and the 
subject of investigation by UN agencies. 

In February 2003 the British government published a sec- 
ond dossier, a compilation of claims about the iniquities of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s regime. The material was found to have been 
drawn from a PhD student’s thesis posted on the internet. It 
formed part of the government’s Justification for the war on 
Iraq, but on 24 June 2003 the foreign secretary, Jack Straw, told 
the Foreign Affairs Committee inquiry that it was “a complete 
Horlicks” — presumably Straw’s euphemism for “bollocks” — and 
should not have been produced. He conceded it was an embar- 
rassment but said that “nothing in it of any seriousness is inac- 
curate. Under questioning Straw agreed its production had 
been supervised by Alastair Campbell. The February dossier 
might have been a “Horlicks” but the fact that it was produced 
and published showed the lengths Number 10 Downing Street’s 
communications unit was prepared to go to build its case’ 
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against Saddam Hussein. Straw was unapologetic about the 
claim in the September dossier that Iraq could deploy weapons 
of mass destruction in 45 minutes. He denied the claim was a 
last-minute insertion for political purposes and said that nei- 
ther he nor the prime minister had used the words “imminent” 
or “immediate? 

Initially it seemed that the sexing up issue was being con- 
tained. On 7 July the Foreign Affairs Committee concluded that 
ministers did not mislead parliament in the dossier, although it 
said the 45-minute claim did not warrant the prominence given 
to ıt and the claim that Iraq sought uranium from Africa should 
have been “qualified to reflect the uncertainty.” But the commit- 
see report also reflected continuing doubts in the minds of com- 
mittee members. 

It said the government had refused it access to drafts of the 
September dossier so that it could not make a firm judgement 
about changes that produced the final document. It concluded 
it was “too soon to tell” whether the government's assertions 
about Iraq’s chemical and biological weapons would be borne 
out. It reserved judgement on the accuracy of claims about 
Iraq's nuclear weapons program. The committee concluded that 
Alastair Campbell did not play any role in the inclusion of the 
45-minute claim in the September dossier, but noted that he 
chaired a planning meeting attended by senior intelligence offi- 
cials and commented: “It was wrong for Alastair Campbell or 
any special adviser to have chaired a meeting on an intelligence 
matter and we recommend that this practice cease.” But by then, 
of course, the war was over. There was no longer any need for 
the sexing up of intelligence — although the committee con- 
cluded that the claims in the September dossier were “in all 
probability well founded on the basis of the intelligence then 
available.” This seemed an odd finding given the committee’s 
observations that the 45-minute claim did not warrant the 
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prominence given to it, and that the accuracy of Iraq’s nuclear 
weapons claims could not be judged. 

Two days after the committee reported, on 9 July, weapons 
expert Dr David Kelly was named in some newspapers as the 
source of Gilligan’s story. He was questioned by security offi- 
cials. On 15 July Kelly was called to give evidence to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Apparently calm, Dr Kelly spoke softly as he 
faced a barrage of questions. His answers were short. He agreed 
he had met Gilligan but denied naming Campbell and said he 
believed he was not the main source of Gilligan’s report. Kelly 
said he had no doubt about the veracity of the dossier and 
believed that Iraq was “a threat to its neighbours and to the 
interests of the UK.” He said he accepted the process which had 
led the Ministry of Defence to put him before the committee. 

Towards the end of his evidence Labour MP Andrew 
Mackinlay spoke: “I reckon you are chaff. You have been thrown 
up to divert our probing. Have you ever felt like a fall-guy? You 
have been set up, have you not?” Kelly: “That is not a question | 
can answer.” Mackinlay: “But you feel that?” Kelly: “No, not at 
all.” Mackinlay’s questioning increased suspicions that the gov- 
ernment was throwing Kelly to the wolves in a bid to discredit 
Gilligan and to kill off the “sexing up” allegations. The following 
day Dr Kelly gave evidence to the Intelligence and Security 
Committee. Two days later he was found dead in the Oxford- 
shire countryside near his home, his left wrist slashed. The 
British media went into a frenzy, sensing that Kelly’s death 
might bring down Blair — or at least disgrace and force the res- 
ignation of the defence minister, Geoffrey Hoon, over Kelly’s 
treatment. 

The Hutton inquiry into Kelly’s death opened on 1 August 
2003. In early evidence, Andrew Gilligan read notes from a 
meeting with Kelly on 22 May 2003 when he said Kelly told him 
the September dossier was “transformed a week before publi- 
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cation to make it sexier” and that the 45-minute claim had 
come from a single source and was not supported. Lord Hutton 
asked Gilligan: “You put the question: Was it to make it sexier? 
And Dr Kelly replied: Yes, to make it sexier?” Gilligan answered: 
“Yes.” | 
As the Hutton inquiry amassed evidence, it posted on its 
website copies of emails which seemed to give plausibility to 
suggestions that Downing Street was seeking to sex up the 
dossier. One email, dated 8 July 2003, from an unnamed intellj- 
gence officer to the deputy chief of defence intelligence, read: “] 
was SO concerned about the manner in which intelligence 
assessments for which I had some responsibility were being pre- 
sented in the dossier of 24 September 2002 that I was moved to 
write formally to your predecessor.” | 
Others revealed the concerted attention given to the dossier 
by Blair’s communications advisers as it went through various 
drafts before its release. One dated 19 September 2002 to Alas- 
tair Campbell’s personal assistant, Alison Blackshaw, said: “Very 
good script — particularly page 2 on nukes.” Another to Camp- 
bell on the same day: “The weakness obviously is OUT inability 
to say that he can pull the nuclear trigger any Ume soon. An 
unidentified email, dated 10 September 2002, says: The existing 
words [sic] is not wrong — but it has a lost [sic] of spin on it? 
On 17 September Campbell received a message from Jonathan 
Powell, Blair’s chief of staff: “The document does nothing to 
demonstrate a threat, let alone an imminent threat from Sad- 
dam? On the same day Blackshaw was told by Daniel Pruce of 
the Foreign Office: “The re-organised material paste a more 
convincing cumulative picture...” On 11 September Campbell 
was told by Tom Kelly, the prime minister s spokesman: “The 
key must be to show that Saddam has the capacıty and is intent 
on using it in ways that threaten world stability... On the same 
day Pruce told Campbell: “Our aim should also to be to convey 
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the impression that... [over] the past decade he has been ageres- 
sively and relentless pursuing WMD while brutally repressing 
his own people.” The spinners were in full flight. 

It was against this background that Blair appeared before the 
Hutton inquiry. Asked by Lord Hutton if the government’s view 
was that the dossier should be “as strong as possible within the 
bounds of the available intelligence,” Blair replied: “only if the 
intelligence agencies thought that the intelligence should be 
included and that there was not improper weight given to any 
aspect of that intelligence.” Blair denied that intelligence had 
been exaggerated, saying that if the allegation had been true “it 
would have merited my resignation.” Blair shrewdly qualified the 
suggestion that Number 10’s view was that the dossier should be 
“as strong as possible,” but did not reject it outright. Two days 
later Alastair Campbell resigned. What, if anything, Lord Hutton 
would make of Blair’s remarks remained to be seen. 

In September 2003 the House of Commons Intelligence and 
Security Committee issued a report that simultaneously blessed 
and cursed Tony Blair. It cleared Downing Street of “sexing up” 
the September dossier and concluded that ministers did not mis- 
lead parliament. At the same time it revealed that Blair’s Joint 
Intelligence Committee had told him in January there was no evi- 
dence that Iraq had supplied chemical and biological materials to 
al Qaeda and that the collapse of the lraq regime would increase 
the risk of terrorist attacks on Western interests and the likelihood 
of chemical and biological technology falling into the hands of 
terrorists. Blair’s defence (and it would also be Howard’s defence) 
was that intelligence advice was only one factor in the govern- 
ment’s judgement about whether to go to war. “The prime min- 
ister is elected to lead and make judgements,” a spokesman said. 
-There are risks of action and there are risks of inaction? There 
are risks, too, in going to war on the strength of dodgy intelligence 
— even 1f Blair believed, as Peter Stothard has reported, that “it 
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would be more damaging to long-term world peace and secur} 


if the Americans alone defeated Saddam Hussein than if they haq 
international support to do so.” 


The United States 


There was, as we have seen, no doubt that the Bush administra- 
tion would move to oust Saddam Hussein after it had over- 
thrown the Taliban regime in Afghanistan. The administration 
was prepared to act unilaterally, but it wanted to persuade the 
US electorate and the international community that Saddam 
Hussein posed a threat requiring urgent and unavoidable inter- 
national action. Formidable technical intelligence capabilities 
and information from Iraqi defectors and exiles arguably placed 
Washington in the best position to demonstrate that military 
action could not be delayed. As the House of Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee review of the 24 September dossier con- 
cluded, “the United Kingdom may have been heavily reliant on 


US technical intelligence, on defectors and exiles with an agenda 
of their own.” 


The US case for immediate action against Saddam Hussein 
is set out in five main documents: the October 2002 National 
Intelligence Estimate prepared by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the 12 September 2002 address by President Bush to the 
UN General Assembly, his 7 October 2002 speech in Cincinnati 
on the Iraqi threat, his 28 January 2003 State of the Union 
speech and, most importantly, the 5 February 2003 speech by 
Colin Powell to the UN Security Council. Separately and 
together they reflect the concerns being expressed by the US to 
support its drive towards war: its determination to prevent 
future terrorist attacks on the US, its concern that Saddam Hus- 
sein might pass weapons of mass destruction to terrorists, its 
view that Iraq could not be contained, and its desire to “liber- 
ate” the Iraqi people. 
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The public version of the National Intelligence Estimate 
(NIE) was a cautious document setting out what it called the 
CIA's key judgements and reporting alternative views held by the 
assistant secretary of state for intelligence and research. It was a 
document of integrity, acknowledging that its findings were 
judgements, that they were held with varying levels of confi- 
dence, and that they were not shared throughout the govern- 
ment. The NIE said it had a high level of confidence in its 
judgements that Iraq was continuing and in some areas expand- 
ing its chemical, biological, nuclear and missile programs con- 
trary to UN resolutions, that Iraq possessed proscribed chemical 
and biological weapons and missiles, and that Iraq could make a 
nuclear weapon “in months to a year once it acquired sufficient 
weapons-grade fissile material.” It had moderate confidence that 
Iraq did not yet have a nuclear weapon or sufficient material to 
make one, but low confidence in its judgement of when Saddam 
Hussein would use weapons of mass destruction, whether he 
would mount clandestine attacks against the US homeland and 
whether, “in desperation,” Saddam would share chemical and or 
biological weapons with al Qaeda. The NIE was a low-key, 
nuanced document compared with the British September 
dossier, although it made many similar claims. 

What was significant, especially about the Bush speeches, 
was that despite their detailed discussion of the threat posed by 
Iraq there was no claim that the threat was imminent. Instead 
President Bush said in Cincinnati that the US did not know how 
Close Saddam Hussein was to developing a nuclear weapon “and 
that’s the problem.” The US, he said, could not await the final 
proof. “We have every reason to assume the worst and we have 
an urgent duty to prevent the worst from occurring.” In his State 
of the Union message he said: “Trusting in the sanity and 
restraint of Saddam Hussein is not a strategy, and it is not an 
option.” Even in his 17 March 2003 ultimatum to Saddam Hus- 
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sein Bush said: “We are acting now because the risks of inaction 
would be far greater. In one year, or five years, the power of Ira 
to inflict harm on all free nations would be multiplied Many 
times over.” Here the president seemed to be referring to the 
claim in the British September dossier about how far Saddam 
Hussein was from Possessing nuclear weapons. 

Having determined on regime change, by military force if 
necessary, it might seem that the US had no need to exaggerate, 
to "sex up,” the intelligence. For President Bush the attacks of 1] 
September 2001, Saddam’s defiant refusal to disarm after the 
first Gulf war, his pursuit of weapons of mass destruction and 
his appalling human rights record were all the justification 
needed for war, given Bush’s view that the US had a pre-emptive 
right to attack nations it regarded as dangerous rogue states. 
Nevertheless, in his State of the Union speech he noted the 
British claim that Saddam Hussein had recently sought signifi- 
cant quantities of uranium from Africa. But he did not mention 
the British 45-minute claim. Perhaps the White House agreed 
with the House of Commons committee that the claim did not 
warrant the prominence given to it. i 

But it was Colin Powell, speaking to the UN Security Coun- 
cil, who gave the fullest account of the US intelligence cas 
against Saddam Hussein. Powell told the UN nia pOTpone a 
share “what the United States knows” about Iraq s WM», very 
statement I make today is backed up by sou rCeS, solid ore 
What we are giving you are facts and conclusions eop nkegan 
intelligence.” Powell was claiming certain nea wr i des 
solid sources. His presentation lacked the nuances O 7 i 
document, in which judgements and assessments were ° aes 
with high, moderate and low confidence ratings. ne a areri 
soup of intelligence had formed into a coherent i rea he 
text under Powell’s scrutiny. In a remarkable tour de forc i 
cited technical and human intelligence; he played tapes a 
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showed satellite pictures to demonstrate Iraqi duplicity; he cited 
numerous “human sources”. He made much of “mobile facili- 
ties” — "18 trucks that we know of” — used to make biological 
agents. Significantly, while claiming the US had “more than a 
decade of proof” that Saddam Hussein remained “determined 
to acquire nuclear weapons,” Powell did not repeat the African 
uranium story. Nor did he float the British 45-minute claim. 

Ultimately Powell’s pitch came down to these words: “those 
deadly weapons programs... are real and present dangers to the 
region and to the world... Leaving Saddam Hussein in posses- 
sion of weapons of mass destruction for a few more months or 
years is not an option, not in a post-September 11th world.” 
Powell’s performance was impressive but, as Bob Woodward 
noted, “it lacked a smoking gun” Nobody denied that Saddam 
Hussein was an unmitigated bastard and that Iraq would be bet- 
ter off without him. But even the most carefully constructed US 
intelligence case fell short of showing that he was a real and 
present and imminent danger. The US’s determination to oust 
Saddam Hussein was based on other considerations. 


Australia 


As the junior member of the anglophone troika, Australia was 
particularly keen to demonstrate its desire to be a good deputy in 
the posse being rounded up by the US to oust Saddam Hussein. 
Perhaps because they were heavily dependent on British and US 
intelligence on Iraq, or perhaps because they preferred greater 
secrecy, Australian leaders were much less forthcoming than 
either the British or the Americans about any independent intel- 
ligence assessments they might have possessed. Alexander 
Downer’s eager tabling of the British September dossier rein- 
forced the perception that the Australian government did not 
have a mind of its own, and Australian ministers mostly echoed 
US and British claims. John Howard set the standard of proof for 
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war below the standard required for criminal conviction. He and 
Downer clearly relied on the American National Intelligence 
Estimate and the British September dossier, and on their own 
political skills in adding some additional spin to the material. 

In a statement to parliament on 17 September 2002 Downer 
announced: “Australian intelligence agencies report Iraq’s con- 
tinuing attempts to procure equipment, material and technolo- 
gies that could assist its weapons of mass destruction program. 
They judge that Saddam Hussein’s desire for weapons of mass 
destruction remains undiminished” Downer offered no judge- 
ment on whether Iraq’s procurement attempts had been suc- 
cessful or whether its desire for weaponry was being satisfied. 
His words were those of a flim-flam man — calculated to arouse 
concerns and to evoke the spurious authority of “intelligence” 
without providing any credible independent support for what 
was being said. 

Downer also said Australian intelligence agencies “believe 
there is evidence of a pattern of acquisition of equipment which 
could be used in a uranium enrichment program.” Echoing US 
claims, he said Iraq’s attempted acquisition of “very specific 
types of aluminium tubes” might be part of the pattern. It was, 
again, a calculated statement: it did not reveal the basis for the 
belief of the intelligence agencies, but it hinted at alarming 
secrets. Downer did not then or subsequently claim Iraq was 
seeking to buy uranium in Africa. | 

In his 4 February 2003 speech Howard said Australia knew 
Iraq still had chemical and biological weapons. “We share the 
view of many that unless checked Iraq could, even without out- 
side help, develop nuclear weapons in about five years.” Howard 
did not reveal the basis for this knowledge but referred to British 
Joint Intelligence Committee judgements including the claim 
that “uranium has been sought from Africa that has no civil 
nuclear application in Iraq.” Howard said the director of the US 
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Central Intelligence Agency had reached similar conclusions. 
Addressing the National Press Club on 13 March 2003, the 
prime minister said Australia’s intelligence analysis agencies, 
including the Office of National Assessments, had judged that 
the al Qaeda terrorist group had demonstrated the intention to 
acquire or develop chemical and biological weapons as well as 
an interest in nuclear weapons. The implication, not directly 
stated, was that al Qaeda might be supplied by Iraq. 

But Howard was unfazed when it was revealed in September 
2003 that a key British Joint Intelligence Committee assessment 
passed to Australia the previous February had concluded that an 
attack on Iraq would increase the prospect of terrorist attacks 
on Western interests. The report had not been brought to the 
attention of him or his office or other ministers, he said, but 
“would have gone into the mix” In any case, the longer-term 
risks outweighed the shorter-term risks, and the government 
stood by its judgement. Removing Iraq’s weapons of mass 
destruction would reduce the threat posed by terrorists over the 
long term by making it less likely that the weapons would fall 
into their hands, Howard told parliament. Echoing Blair’s 
spokesman, he said: “We made an assessment. We stand by that 
assessment. We do not apologise for that judgement.” 

This remark was consistent with his replies to questions at 
his earlier National Press Club appearance where he had said he 
would not release ONA assessments. “We're not talking about 
proving... beyond reasonable doubt, to the satisfaction of a jury 
at the Central Criminal Court in Darlinghurst...” he said. 
Howard repeated this line three times in the course of answer- 
ing questions, emphasising that intelligence information alone 
would not be decisive in his decision, less than a week away, to 
join the US and Britain in war. Intelligence-based claims about 
Iraq's African uranium purchases might be useful in helping to 
stiffen public support for the war with the starch of fear, but 
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Howard's decision would be based primarily on what he calleg 

questions of judgement” and “judgement calls” based on inte}. 

ligence advice. But some crucial issues remained unclear when 

the issue arose in September 2003. Why did the Joint Intelli. 

gence Committee material merely “go into the mix”? Why was it 
not brought to the prime minister's attention by ONA? It was, 
after all, a significant judgement. What also remained unclear 
was the basis for the governments judgement that longer-term 
risks outweighed shorter-term risks. What did Howard (and 
Blair) know or believe that prompted them to take a view com- 
pletely opposite to the JIC assessment? If they were not ulti- 
mately relying on the intelligence assessments, what were they 
relying on? Or was it simply that Howard and Blair knew the US 
was going to go after Saddam Hussein and decided it was in 
their interests to join the coalition? 

If this was Howard’s mindset, he would have had little rea- 
son to sex up the intelligence information. He was not going to 
reveal more than the general overview from the Australian intel- 
ligence agencies, which was, in any case, heavily dependent on 
the British and American material. The prime minister made 
only passing and general references to intelligence analysis on 18 
March when he announced Australia’s decision to join the war 
and moved a motion in parliament condemning Iraq. Nor did 
he rely on the authority of intelligence analysis when he 
addressed the nation two nights later. 

His reticence may have been partly attributable to the 
unpleasant surprise the government had received on 11 March. 
An ONA analyst, Andrew Wilkie, resigned in protest over the 
government’s support for the US and went public, declaring the 
war dumb policy and warning that it would make Australia a 
more likely terrorist target. Wilkie was a fly in the ointment, and 
the government was about to swat him. 
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Wilkie speaks out 





The prime minister and the foreign minister... were the chief 
cheerleaders for the invasion of a sovereign state without UN 
endorsement for reasons that have now been discredited. 


— ANDREW WILKIE ADDRESSING THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 
ON 22 AUGUST 2003 


ndrew Wilkie arranged his resignation from the Office of 
National Assessments to ensure that it had maximum 
national media and political impact. On Friday 7 March 
2003, four days before he walked out of ONA’s Russell head- 
quarters in Canberra, he sent a note to the respected journalist 
Laurie Oakes, the most lethal political newsbreaker in the par- 
liamentary press gallery. Oakes interviewed Wilkie for a report 
that would be the main item on the Nine network news bulletin 
on Tuesday 11 March. By approaching Oakes, Wilkie ensured 
that his resignation would be picked up instantly by other 
broadcast and print media, all of whom monitored Oakes’s 
reports on Nine. Wilkie was also to be the subject of Oakes’s 
widely read column in the Bulletin magazine. 

He gave little warning to ONA’s director-general, Kim Jones, 
a frail, scholarly former diplomat. By his own account Wilkie 
told Jones of his decision after 5 pm on 11 March, when a Nine 
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network camera Crew was waiting outside the building. Jones, a 
discreet and decent public servant, reportedly felt betrayed and 
deeply offended. His organisati 7 bout to be d di 
Hie creat public cont 8 a or was about to be dragged into 
later, Wilkie conceded before wae no aia ae ae 
loaren contrary to rie aan K — "m is Hon 
that,” he said. s code of conduct. “I acknowledge 
the eee the 41-year-old intelligence analyst to assume 
, uncertain role of whistleblower was his convic- 
tion that war against Iraq would be wrong and was a risk not 
worth taking. “Iraq does not pose a security threat to the US, to 
the UK, to Australia or any other country at this point in time,” 
he said on the night of his resignation. “Their military is very 
small, their weapons of mass destruction program is frag- 
mented and contained, and there is no hard evidence of active 
cooperation between Iraq and al Qaeda.” 

His remarks were a blow to the federal government. Final 
preparations were in hand for the prime minister's announce- 
ment a week later that Australian troops would take part in the 
invasion without UN sanction. Here was a senior analyst from 
the government’s own intelligence analysis body declaring in 
public that the war was based on a tissue of exaggeration, mis- 
representation and even outright lies. Moreover, his views were 
dominating print, radio and TV media at a time when Howard 
and his senior ministers were out trying to sell their message 
that Iraq was a grave menace to world peace and that the loom- 
ing war was inevitable. 

The government's initial response was standard operating 
procedure for dealing with troublesome civil servants who 
break the vow of silence. Kim Jones put out a rare statement say- 
ing Wilkie’s view was not shared by ONA and that Wilkie had 
been working “mostly on illegal immigration” and was not 
responsible for ONA coverage of Iraq. Alexander Downer tried 
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to dismiss him lightly, saying Wilkie had “done the honourable 
thing” in resigning. This is “a very dramatic issue... you will get 
differences of opinion,” he added. John Howard maintained that 
he was not concerned by Wilkie’s move. “I respect his right to 
have another view,” he said. “It is not surprising in a large pub- 
lic service and a reasonably large intelligence community that 
youre going to have a range of views.” 

But on the day of Wilkie’s resignation a junior member of 
Howard's staff told a Canberra press gallery journalist that the 
former intelligence officer was unstable and living apart from 
his wife, Lieutenant Colonel Simone Wilkie, the first woman to 
be appointed commanding officer of the Royal Military College 
Duntroon. The imputation was that Wilkie was flaky, and per- 
haps slightly unhinged. Laurie Oakes telephoned the prime 
minister's office to check the story. Howard, alerted, ordered 
that the staffer be reprimanded and asked his chief of staff, 
Arthur Sinodinos, to telephone Wilkie and apologise on his 
behalf. Sinodinos and Wilkie spoke on the telephone for thirty 
minutes. 

Oakes reported the story and broadcast a second interview 
with Wilkie, who noted, reasonably, that he would not have 
passed the security checks required for employment in ONA if he 
had been unstable. On 11 September 2003, answering a question 
in parliament, Howard outlined the reprimand to the staffer and 
his apology to Wilkie through Sinodinos. “I have no reason to 
believe that Mr Wilkie is acting other than in a conscientious 
fashion,” he said. Howard also said he had ordered a Liberal sen- 
ator not to repeat his claim that Wilkie was “very unstable... at 
best unreliable... at worst irrational.” But despite Howard’s 
actions, Wilkie’s personal affairs had been aired in an effort to dis- 
credit him. The slur had been made and it could not be unmade 
with an apology. In passing, the prime minister also said that he 
and other members of parliament were entitled to hit back when 
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they are called liars and fabricators. “ 
parliament,” he declared, 
somebody false 


No man or woman in this 
“Is going to stand by silently When 
ly accuses them of telling lies and fabricating eyi. 
dence.” This was brazen question-begging. After all, the issue was 
whether Wilkie’s accusations were false or whether the govern- 
ment had “skewed the truth” We still do not know. 


There was no doubt that Wilkie was intense, emotional and 
obsessively righteous. That is perhaps the inevitable condition 
of all whistleblowers who throw away a job, an income and a 
lifetime career under an irresistible impulse to reveal what they 
are convinced is a great wrong. But Wilkie, a former milita 
officer, seemed steely and self-contained as he dealt with con- 
stant media demands, wrote substantial articles setting out his 
views, and made public appearances. He flew to London to 
appear before a parliamentary inquiry; he made appearances in 
Washington. He was, at a critical moment, a celebrity, recog- 
nised wherever he went. Wilkie was operating in a world far 

from the anonymous collegiate camaraderie of ONA, and he 
was holding his own. 

Whatever might be said about his views, there was no 
doubting Wilkie’s seriousness and the consistency of his mes- 
sage. The government had exaggerated the threat from Iraq and 
had increased the terrorist threat to Australia by participating in 
war against Iraq, he said. He insisted that the threat trom [rags 
weapons of mass destruction was a secondary issue in the gov- 
ernment’s decision to go to war — less important than showing 
solidarity with the US, achieving regime change in Iraq, 
installing a pro-American government in an oil-rich country 
and bringing democracy to the region. Wilkie also suggested 
that domestic political considerations were a factor in the gov- 
ernment’s decision. These were not reasons the federal govern- 
ment wanted to emphasise, but Wilkie’s allegations were hardly 
extreme views falling outside the boundaries of rational specu- 
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lation, and he was not the only person making such claims. But 
his background, and the way he chose to make his disclosures, 
ensured that he received more attention than other voices 
expressing scepticism about government policy. 

Wilkie’s most important public appearance came on 22 
August 2003 when he appeared before the federal parliamentary 
committee set up to investigate the quality of the intelligence 
provided to the government before the Iraq war. Here he 
rehearsed his views again, including his claim that the govern- 
ment had “skewed the truth” by presenting the Iraq situation as 
less ambiguous than it was. “The government even went so far 
as to fabricate the truth,” he said. These remarks put Wilkie back 
in the headlines, but what struck many observers was the essen- 
tially measured and moderate tone of his remarks under ques- 
tioning from committee members. His manner was, at times, 
irritating, especially when he prefaced answers with remarks like 
“That is a very important point you raise,” “Good question” and 
“That is a fair question.” 

But he stressed that he was no radical anti-war dissenter 
with a romantic view of Saddam Hussein. “I am nota peacenik. 
I see a role for force,” he said, “but I believe strongly that it must 
always be the option of last resort.” Wilkie did not seek to deny 
that Saddam Hussein had WMD programs. “I still believe they 
had a disjointed and contained WMD program, and I still 
believe evidence of that will be found.” What offended him, he 
said, was that “we were all sold a war on the basis of Iraq having 
a massive, mammoth, substantial, big, threatening arsenal of 
weapons and cooperating actively with al Qaeda.” 

His central message was that ONA had generally taken a 
“reasonably measured” position on the threat posed by Iraq, 
especially given its heavy reliance on material from the US and 
the UK. “If you were to look at the ONA reports produced over 
a period of time leading up to the war you would see a clear gap 
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between the judgement or the assessment of ONA and the more 
extreme position taken by the government publicly,” he said, 
“Most often that gap appeared through the government making 
the situation appear less ambiguous.” 

| Some committee members sought to test Wilkie with ques- 
tions about his claims. Labor’s Senator Robert Ray suggested he 
had misrepresented the way in which John Howard used the 
words “mammoth” and “massive” to describe Iraq’s weapons. 
Wilkie replied that he did not think Senator Ray was disputing 
that the government had sought to “give people the impression 
of a very big and very substantial arsenal of weapons.” Senator 
Ray replied: “I just wanted the accurate versions.” 

In another exchange the National Party senator, Sandy Mac- 
donald, asked Wilkie about a secret report he had written on 
Iraq. “You are obviously quoting from the report,’ Wilkie 
replied. Senator Macdonald ignored the remark. But it raised 
the issue of how the senator had obtained what was supposed to 
be a secret report, and it looked like another attempt to discredit 
Wilkie. Alexander Downer admitted subsequently that his staff 
prepared a brief on Wilkie for a government senator to use to 
question him. Downer also announced that the Federal Police 
were investigating claims that secret intelligence material had 
been passed to Senator Macdonald and to a columnist with the 
Melbourne Herald Sun, Andrew Bolt. But, as the Canberra Times 
noted on 12 September, it had been “demonstrated fairly clearly 
that figures within the government set out to smear the reputa- 
tion and judgement of Andrew Wilkie.” During the committee 
hearings Wilkie accused Senator Macdonald of seeking to dis- 
credit him. “Don’t get paranoid, Mr Wilkie,’ Senator Macdonald 
replied. This time Wilkie ignored the remark, refusing to rise to 
the senator's bait. 

It was a measure of the government’s concern that the 
prime minister appeared before the TV cameras immediately 
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after the hearing and issued a statement denying “absolutely” 
the claims made by Wilkie. Declaring that he was “simply, qui- 
etly and calmly refuting” what Wilkie was saying, Howard 
declared: “if he has got evidence... let him produce it. Other- 
wise stop slandering decent people.” This was much more 
aggressive than the government’s pre-war responses, when it 
was being careful not to fuel deep public unease over the inex- 
orable march to war. Howard insisted that ONA had checked 
all major prime ministerial speeches for accuracy and “clearly 
did not consider that I had exaggerated or misrepresented its 
intelligence assessments.” But it seemed highly unlikely that the 
prime minister or any other minister would appear before the 
committee to give evidence and answer questions arising from 
Wilkie’s claims. 

What the committee will make of Wilkie’s evidence remains 
to be seen. The problem is that it cannot be assessed without 
comparing the ONA reports with public statements by the 
prime minister and senior ministers. The committee was to hear 
from ONA and other agencies in closed session and the submis- 
sions seemed certain to remain secret, despite the fact that the 
government had used them in its public statements. Nor was it 
certain that the committee would address the issue of how com- 
pletely or accurately the prime minister’s speeches reflect the 
ONA reports. Its terms of reference were to assess the quality of 
intelligence received by the government. The objective was to 
hold the feet of the intelligence agencies to the fire, not to pur- 
sue the accuracy of prime ministerial statements. 

Wilkie’s importance was that he was a dissident voice at a 
critical moment on the road to armed conflict. He challenged 
the official orthodoxy that war against Iraq was necessary and 
could not be delayed. He ensured a debate at a time when the 
government was pressing hard for conformity and unity behind 
its message. His ONA status, conservative background and 
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media presence ensured that he would be effective, and he 
greatly amplified the voices of the voices of the war sceptics. 

After his appearance before the parliamentary committee, 
Wilkie seemed likely to become an increasingly lonely and iso- 
lated figure as the media, notorious for its short attention span, 
moved onto fresh sensations. As he told the Sydney Morning 
Herald: “At the end of the day I’m just a commodity to them.” It 
was a grimly realistic assessment. But he was a significant chal- 
lenge to the dominant government line during his brief and 
incandescent appearance on the national stage. Whatever the 
committee eventually concludes about Wilkie’s claims, evidence 
was emerging elsewhere that gave further support to claims that 
intelligence information had been sexed up to exaggerate the 
Iraqi threat. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The case against Saddam 





I have little choice but to conclude that some of the intelligence 
related to Iraq’s nuclear weapons program was twisted to 
exaggerate the Iraqi threat. 


— RETIRED US AMBASSADOR JOSEPH WILSON, 14 JULY 2003, 
AFTER INVESTIGATING REPORTS OF IRAQ’S ATTEMPTS 
TO PURCHASE URANIUM IN AFRICA 


he leaders of the US, Britain and Australia gave five main 

reasons why the threat from Saddam Hussein was so 

urgent that his regime had to be removed immediately 
and, if necessary, without United Nations backing. 

They said Saddam’s attempts to buy uranium, high-specifica- 
tion aluminium tubes and heavy magnets showed he was intent 
on obtaining nuclear weapons. They said he possessed large 
stocks of chemical and biological weapons, as well as launchers 
and warheads that were being hidden to avoid detection. They 
said he had obtained mobile facilities, mainly trucks and rail car- 
riages, for the production of germ warfare agents. They said he 
had given active support to al Qaeda terrorists and might supply 
them with weapons from this arsenal. And the British govern- 
ment claimed that Iraq could deploy some weapons of mass 
destruction within 45 minutes of an order to do so. 
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| Each of the leaders repeated the 
with only minor changes in em 
seemed to be engaged in an exerci 


support a high-pressure global 
record of aggression, 


se claims at different times 
phasis and expression, They 
se in mutual reinforcement to 
sales pitch for war. Saddam’s 


i his past use of chemical weapons and his 
non-cooperation with UN inspectors lent credibility to the 


claims — especially when they were said to reflect the assess- 
ments and analysis of intelligence agencies. But each of the 
claims was to prove either wrong or doubtful, suggesting a pat- 


tern of deception based on intelligence advice that was wrong, 
inadequately confirmed or misused. 


The nuclear threat 


The uranium claim By far the most intriguing and most com- 
prehensively disproved claim concerned Iraq's attempted pur- 
chase of African uranium. 

In February 2002 the retired United States ambassador, 
Joseph Wilson, was asked by the Central Intelligence Agency to 
travel to Africa to check a report that Iraq had purchased ura- 
nium yellowcake from the impoverished nation of Niger. The 
origins of the allegation were uncertain, but most reports sug- 
gested the British government had informed the US in late 2001 
that the Italians had obtained intelligence indicating that iraq 
had sought to acquire 500 tonnes of uranium oxide from Niger. 
If true, the report would be prima facie evidence that the Iraq} 
dictator was getting serious about acquiring nuclear weapons 
and thus presenting a threat that could not be ignored. 

Wilson’s credentials for his mission were impeccable. He 
was a career foreign service officer for 23 years who had served 
as US charge d’affaires in Baghdad and was the last US diplomat 
to meet Saddam Hussein. He had pushed hard for military 
action to expel Iraq from Kuwait after the 1990 invasion. Later 
he served as ambassador to Gabon, Sao Tome and Principe. By 
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his own account, it took Wilson only eight days in Niger, “drink- 
ing sweet mint tea and meeting dozens of people,” to conclude 
that the report to the CIA was “highly doubtful.” He passed his 
conclusion to the CIA African Affairs Bureau when he returned 
to Washington in early March 2002. 

Despite long-established information-sharing arrange- 
ments with the US, the September 2002 British intelligence 
dossier nevertheless reported — six months later — that there was 
“intelligence that Iraq has sought the supply of significant quan- 
tities of uranium from Africa. Iraq has no active civil nuclear 
power plants, and therefore has no legitimate reason to acquire 
uranium.” President Bush quoted the British claim four months 
later in his January 2003 State of the Union address. John 
Howard, loyally bringing up the rear, echoed the same line in his 
address to parliament on 4 February. This unanimity helped to 
maintain the gathering war momentum. The attempted ura- 
nium purchase might not be a smoking gun, but it was a gun 
that could not be ignored. 

It was not until six months later, and two months after the 
US, Britain and Australia declared the end of major combat 
operations in Iraq, that Ambassador Wilson revealed publicly, in 
an‘article in the New York Times, reprinted a week later in the 
Australian, that he had found nothing in Niger to substantiate 
the uranium story. Within days the origins of the story emerged 
when the Italian newspaper La Repubblica reproduced photo- 
copies of the crudely forged documents on which the story was 
based. 

The eight pages of documents, reportedly handed to the 
Italian intelligence agency by a diplomat at the Niger embassy in 
Rome, purported to reveal an agreement by Iraq to buy 500 
tonnes of yellowcake. In fact, the documents were so amateur- 
ish and so riddled with errors that an even cursory inspection 
would have revealed their lack of credibility. Written in French, 
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“because I didn’t think it Was sufficiently strong as evidence to 
present before the world” Other US, British and Australian 
leaders, or those charged with constructing their case for public 
consumption, obviously had no such scruples before the war. 
The leaders reacted with classical political evasions. Blair’s 
foreign secretary, Jack Straw, sniffed that the British dossier was 
not based on forged documents, but that the intelligence detail 
could not be released because it came from another country. 


Britain stood by the claim and defied its critics to prove it 
wrong. 
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President Bush initially ducked for cover, “As long as I hold 
this office I will never risk the lives of American citizens by 
assuming the goodwill of dangerous enemies.” he said when he 
was asked about the issue. An attempt was made to undermine 
the credibility of Joseph Wilson by revealing that his wife was a 
CIA officer. But within days a senior White House official, 
Stephen Hadley, deputy to Bush’s national security adviser, 
Condoleezza Rice, said he had apologised to the president for 
failing to tell him that the director of the CIA, George Tenet, had 
warned him in two written memos and a telephone call that the 
uranium story was dodgy. Hadley claimed he had suffered from 
a lapse of memory. A forgiving President Bush declared that 
Hadley retained his confidence. Tenet apologised too, saying the 
CIA should not have signed off on the sentence in the presi- 
dent's speech. Earlier Rice had tried to deflect the issue by 
asserting: “The notion that the president of the United States 
took the country to war because he was concerned with one 
sentence about whether Saddam Hussein sought uranium in 
Africa is clearly ludicrous.” But the point was not whether the 
president was concerned about one sentence; it was whether he 
had manipulated public opinion and had prevailed on Congress 
to authorise war on the basis of dodgy information. 

Prime Minister Howard, also facing criticism, mounted a 
similar defence. First, in an article for the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald on 18 June 2003, the foreign affairs minister discreetly 
revealed that the information had “proved to be erroneous.” 
Then, like Condoleezza Rice, Howard told a press conference on 
10 July 2003 that the uranium issue was not a key element in the 
security assessments made by the intelligence agencies or in the 
government's decision to go to war. He did not explain why he, 
like President Bush, had mentioned the issue in a major speech 
if it was not a key element. At the same time, like Stephen 
Hadley in Washington, Australia’s three main intelligence agen- 
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cies - ONA, the Defence Intelligence Organisation and the Aus- 
tralian Secret Intelligence Service — all confessed to oversights 


and apologised to their political bosses. They said they knew 
about doubts surrounding the uranium story for more than a 
month before Howard’s speech, but they did not pass the mes- 
sage on to the government. 

This gave John Howard an out. “I apologise if I misled peo- 
ple,” he said on 11 July 2003. “I don’t accept that I deliberately 
misled people.” Anyway, Howard told his press conference, he 
had been advised by ONA that the reference in US State 
Department documents to doubts about the uranium claim was 
“about one sentence in an annex to an 86-page document.” 
What reporting, if any, Australia had received on Dr ElBaradei’s 
report that the information was not authentic was not, appar- 
ently, pursued. The prime minister had sidestepped the ura- 
nium issue with a little help from his intelligence agencies, who 
made rare forays into the public arena to confess their short- 
comings. It is not known whether these confessions were volun- 
tary or coerced by political staff to protect ministers. ONA, at 
least, was rewarded by a prime ministerial declaration of confi- 


dence in its work. 


The aluminium tubes Then there were recurring stories about 
Iraq’s purchases or attempted purchases of aluminium tubes for 
centrifuges in which weapons grade uranium could be refined. 
The stories dovetailed beautifully, and alarmingly, with the Niger 
uranium claim. Saddam Hussein was not only trying to buy yel- 
lowcake, but also the technology for converting it into enriched 
uranium for nuclear weapons. Like the uranium story, the alu- 
minium tubes story proved to be doubtful, if not totally false. 
The story first surfaced in the New York Times on 8 Septem- 
ber 2002 as the US government started to build domestic and 
international support for an attack on Iraq. It coincided approx- 
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imately with the British claims about Iraq’s attempts to buy 
African uranium. Vice-President Cheney and Condoleezza Rice 
both confirmed the story on television programs on the same 
day, which suggested an administration push to get the infor- 
mation into the public domain. The central claim was that the 
tubes were for centrifuges to enrich uranium, although Cheney 
acknowledged: “We don’t have all the evidence.” Less than two 
weeks later Alexander Downer told parliament that Iraq’s 
attempted acquisition of “very specific types of aluminium 
tubes” might be part of “a pattern of acquisition of equipment 
which could be used in a uranium enrichment program.” The 
September 2002 British dossier mentioned the tubes but said 
there was “no definitive intelligence” that they were destined for 
a nuclear program. The various qualifications did not blur the 
central message: Saddam Hussein was looking to obtain materi- 
als for the construction of a nuclear weapon. 

In his January 2003 State of the Union speech President 
Bush said: “Our intelligence sources tell us that [Saddam Hus- 
sein] has attempted to purchase high-strength aluminium tubes 
suitable for nuclear weapons production.” A few days later Colin 
Powell bluntly told the UN Security Council: “Saddam Hussein 
is determined to get his hands on a nuclear bomb. He is so 
determined that he had made repeated covert attempts to 
acquire high-specification aluminium tubes from eleven differ- 
ent countries.” Acknowledging there was “controversy about 
what these tubes are for,” Powell nevertheless insisted that “all 
the experts... agree they can be adapted for centrifuge use.” Here 
again ambiguous intelligence was being massaged vigorously to 
persuade international opinion that the Iraqis were moving 
towards acquiring a nuclear weapon. 

But the case did not persuade UN experts. On 27 January, 
the day before President Bush’s State of the Union address, Dr 
ElBaradei told the UN Security Council that preliminary analy- 
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sis had suggested that the tubes, “unless modified, would not be 
suitable for manufacturing centrifuges.” Two days after Powell’s 
presentation at the UN, ElBaradei made his final report to the 
Security Council before his inspectors were withdrawn in antic- 
ipation of the war. Of the aluminium tubes, he wrote: “Exten- 
sive field investigation and document analysis have failed to 
uncover any evidence that Iraq intended to use these 81 mm 
tubes for any project other than the reverse engineering of rock- 
ets... Based on available evidence, the IAEA team has concluded 
that Iraq’s efforts to import these aluminium tubes were not 
likely to have been related to the manufacture of centrifuges...” 
The political leaders had reflected intelligence-based uncertain- 
ties about Iraq’s reasons for seeking the aluminium tubes, but 
they were not reticent about citing the tubes as evidence of a 
looming and urgent threat. 


The magnets In his presentation to the Security Council Colin 
Powell raised the magnet issue in tandem with his discussion of 
the aluminium tubes. “We also have intelligence from multiple 
sources that Iraq is attempting to acquire magnets and high 
speed balancing machines. Both items can be used in a gas cen- 
trifuge program to enrich uranium,’ he said. Powell said that in 
1999 and 2000 Iraqi officials negotiated with firms in Romania, 
India, Russia and Slovenia for the purchase of a magnet pro- 
duction plant. But ElBaradei told the UN a month later: “IAEA 
experts familiar with the use of such magnets in centrifuge 
equipment have verified that none of the magnets that Iraq has 
declared could be used directly for a centrifuge magnet bear- 
ing.” He said the IAEA would continue to monitor and inspect 
equipment and materials that could be used to make magnets 
for enrichment centrifuges. 

The war, of course, forced the inspectors out. Here was 
another example of intelligence information being at least selec- 
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tively highlighted to enhance the nuclear threat claim. ElBaradei 
said the IAEA did not certify that Iraq was clean when he left, 
but that he would have been surprised if it had a nuclear 
weapons program. The political spin, of course, sought to sug- 
gest the opposite. 


Chemical and biological weapons and missiles 

Despite large-scale and continuing searches, no decisive evi- 
dence had turned up six months after the war to support the 
claim that Irag had large stocks of chemical and biological 
weapons. Not only had the Iraq Survey Group drawn a blank. 
The US national security adviser, Condoleezza Rice, had hinted 
that its reports, when they came, might not be made public. Yet 
Howard, Bush and Blair had all claimed to know that Iraq still 
had such weapons. Howard said the British dossier and US 
intelligence were “compelling.” He pointed to substantial 
amounts of Iraqi weapons and materials that were not 
accounted for and said chief UN weapons inspector Hans Blix 
was “right to demand proof” of Iraq’s claims that the weapons 
had been destroyed. But the extent of Iraq’s chemical and bio- 
logical weapons was not known. Chemical and biological 
weapons were not deployed against US, British and Australian 
troops, and the postwar searches failed to find any significant 
stocks of weaponised chemical and biological agents on rockets 
or warheads. In July 2003 the Foreign Affairs Select Committee 
reported “the jury still out” on the issue of Saddam's chemical 
and biological weapons. 

Blair, like other leaders, continued to insist that “with time 
we will find out they did have a weapons program.’ What 
remained increasingly doubtful, however, was whether Iraq pos- 
sessed anything like the number of weapons, at the level of 
readiness, suggested by the pre-war political spin. It might or 
might not be true that Iraq destroyed its biological, chemical 
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and nuclear weapons after the 1991 Gulf war, as was claimed in 
1995 by Saddam Hussein’s defector son-in-law, Hussein Kamal: 
in the end, the US, Britain and Australia were not prepared to 
give Hans Blix more time to investigate the matter. But if — and 
it is a big “if” — Hussein Kamal was telling the truth, then the 
declared justification for the war was false. Iraq was already 
effectively disarmed. The continuing search by the international 
survey teams for weapons might clarify the issue, but by Sep- 
tember 2003 it was clear that all leaders were edging away from 
their pre-war claim that Iraq’s weapons and its defiance of UN 
resolutions were the primary reason for the war. 


Mobile laboratories 

When Colin Powell addressed the Security Council he said that 
mobile weapons laboratories were “one of the most worrisome 
things that emerges from the thick intelligence file we have on 
Iraq’s biological weapons.” The secretary of state described and 
showed diagrammatic pictures of trucks and train cars and 
cited four unnamed sources of the US intelligence. Powell said 
the US knew of eighteen trucks, and claimed that within 
months they could “produce a quantity of biological poison 
equal to the entire amount that Iraq claimed to have produced 
in the years prior to the Gulf war.” 

The discovery of two mobile laboratories by US forces was 
reported on 13 May 2003 by the New York Times. Two weeks 
later the Central Intelligence Agency publicly described the lab- 
oratories as ‘the strongest evidence to date that Iraq was hiding 
a biological weapons program.” President Bush was delighted. 
Here was proof of Saddam’s banned weapons program. But in 
its report and a subsequent briefing CIA officials were extremely 
cautious. New York Times reporter William J. Broad noted that 
the agency “conceded that there were inconsistencies in the evi- 
dence and a lack of hard proof like the presence of pathogens in 
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the trailer gear. The officials acknowledged that they had dis- 
covered neither biological agents nor evidence that the equip- 
ment had ever been used to make germ weapons. Moreover, 
they said, the trailer’s hardware presented no direct evidence of 
weapons use.” Things were more ambiguous than they seemed. 

These caveats did not deter John Howard. In parliament on 
16 July he said US and British intelligence agencies had con- 
cluded that “at least one of the three vehicle trailers found in 
Iraq is a mobile biological weapons production facility.” The 
statement gave him the distinction of being the first leader of 
the Iraq war coalition to disclose the discovery of a third truck 
and to claim that one of them was a weapons laboratory. 

It was not a view that was necessarily shared in Washington. 
White House spokesman Ari Fleischer told reporters a day later 
that the US believed the trucks were mobile weapons laborato- 
ries, but conceded there was no certain evidence. There had 
been no such uncertainty in Powell’s pre-war presentation to 
the UN Security Council. “We know that Iraq has at least seven 
of these mobile biological agent factories,” he said. “The truck- 
mounted ones have at least two or three trucks each.” After the 
war John Howard, under pressure over the lack of evidence for 
the claimed Iraqi weapons of mass destruction, seemed more 
eager than the White House to offer some proof, but was quickly 
undermined by Fleischer. Again, a picture emerges of intelli- 
gence being “sexed up” for a selling job. 


Support for al Quaeda and proliferation of weapons 

The claim that Saddam Hussein had links to al Qaeda and might 
provide weapons to the terrorist group was heavily stressed by 
President Bush and John Howard. In October 2002 Bush said 
that “Iraq could decide on any given day to provide a biological 
or chemical weapon to a terrorist group or individual terrorist.” 
Howard darkly warned that “if terrorists ever get their hands on 
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weapons of mass destruction that... would be the ultimate 
nightmare not only for us but for other peoples in other 
nations.” Britain’s Tony Blair seemed satisfied to stress the dan- 
ger of the weapons in Saddam Hussein’s hands. 

In his presentation to the UN Security Council Colin Pow- 
ell described in detail what he called the “sinister nexus between 
Iraq and the al Qaeda terrorist network.” He said Iraq har- 
boured a deadly terrorist network headed by Abu Musab al Zar- 
qawi, an associate and collaborator of Osama bin Laden, but he 
seemed to recognise his case was flimsy. “Some believe, some 
claim,’ Powell said, “these contacts do not amount to much. 
They say Saddam Hussein’s secular tyranny and al Qaeda’s reli- 
gious tyranny do not mix. I am not comforted by this thought” 
This was an indirect acknowledgement that there was no evi- 
dence Saddam Hussein was involved in the terrorist attacks on 
the US, or even that he had any close or significant relationship 
with al Qaeda. But to claim there could be links and even 
weapons transfers between Saddam Hussein and al Qaeda was 
to put a frightening spin on the case for war. Ironically, it was 
after Iraq's liberation, as guerrilla warfare broke out, that Iraq 
seemed to attract large numbers of militants who supported al 
Qaeda. Not only were US soldiers being killed and wounded, 
but devastating bomb attacks had killed, among others, the 
widely admired UN administrator Sergio Vieira De Mello, and 
the UN decided to scale back its activities in Iraq. 


The 45-minute claim 

A sense of urgency was conveyed by claims about uranium, alu- 
minium tubes, magnets, mobile factories, chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons stockpiles and Iraq—al Qaeda links. This sense of 
urgency was intensified by the claim in Britain's September 
dossier that some Iraqi chemical and biological weapons were 
“deployable within 45 minutes of an order to use them.” But it 
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was always a dodgy claim. The British Foreign Affairs Select 
Committee concluded that the allegation “did not warrant the 
prominence given to it” in the dossier, and revealed that it was 
“based on intelligence from a single uncorroborated source. 

The British foreign secretary, Jack Straw, told the committee 
that he did not regard the 45-minute statement as having the 
significance that had been attached to it. But the committee 
quite reasonably said that Straw’s remark “begs the question 
why the 45 minutes claim was highlighted by the prime minis- 
ter when he presented the document to the House [of Com- 
mons], and why it was given such prominence in the dossier 
itself, being mentioned no fewer than four times, including in 
the prime minister’s foreword and in the executive summary. 
Hans Blix said the claim had been a fundamental mistake. But it 
served its political spin purpose for the Blair government. “45 
minutes to attack” was the screaming headline in the mass cir- 
culation Evening Standard on 24 September, and other newspa- 
pers quickly picked up the theme. This was result the political 
spin bowlers were seeking to achieve, and that was why it was 
given such prominence. 

It was not until the chairman of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee, John Scarlett, appeared before the Hutton inquiry in late 
August 2003 that it became clear how significantly the single- 
sourced 45-minute claim had been sexed up. First it was 
revealed that the draft report said only that Iraq “may be able to 
deploy.” This was strengthened to “are able to deploy.” Then, in 
a surprising disclosure, Scarlett said the claim did not relate to 
warheads for missiles but to “munitions, which we had inter- 
preted to mean battlefield mortar shells or small calibre 
weaponry, quite different from missiles.” The implication was 
clear: even if the 45-minute claim was true, there was no threat 
to western interests because it related only to short-range arma- 
ments. 
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Notwithstanding these disclosures, Scarlett told the Hutton 
inquiry that he, as chairman of the JIC, had “ownership” of the 
September dossier. Blair and Campbell had given similar evi- 
dence. Scarlett also told the Intelligence and Security Commit- 
tee that he “did not at any time feel under pressure” to include 
material in the dossier with which he disagreed. 

But new documents released by the Hutton inquiry in early 
September appeared to challenge this key plank in the govern- 
ment’s response to Gilligan’s sexing up allegations, which had 
been rejected by the Intelligence and Security Committee. A 
memo dated 18 September 2002 of a meeting chaired by Scar- 
lett days before the release of the dossier said that “ownership 
lay with No 10 [Downing Street].” Sensitive to the implications 
of the memo, a government covering note said Scarlett had con- 
firmed he had ownership of the dossier until the approved text 
was handed to Downing Street on 20 September. He had also 
confirmed that arrangements for publication and presentation 
to parliament were Downing Street’s responsibility. 

A report in the Guardian on 11 September 2003 suggested 
that Scarlett was part of a “dark, almost Jacobean, cabal at the 
core of the Blair administration.” Although somewhat florid 
(sexed up, perhaps?) the report said Alastair Campbell could 
describe Scarlett as a “mate” and that Scarlett had “ignored the 
concerns of the defence intelligence staff who challenged many 
of the dossier’s assertions.’ The report challenged Scarlett’s 
objectivity, saying that he had been “seduced by the smell of 
high-octane politics and threw away... professional independ- 
ence.” It was a suggestion that went to the heart of the relation- 
ship between the intelligence and political establishments and 
to the question of how intelligence agencies in Britain interacted 
with the government as it prepared its public case for war. 

One subtle indication that the US, Britain and Australia 
were not going to be deflected by evidence, or the lack of it, was 
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their selective use of reports prepared by Hans Blix and 
Mohamed ElBaradei. Blix, a crusty old lawyer and a former 
Swedish foreign minister, was determined to present balanced, 
independent reports that were as accurate as he could make 
them. ElBaradei was equally determined to preserve the inde- 
pendent watchdog status of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Neither Blix nor ElBaradei had any doubt that Saddam's 
regime was devious and untrustworthy and not inclined to be 
genuinely cooperative with UN inspections. But they were 
equally disinclined to accept at face value US and British intelli- 
gence claims about Saddam’s weapons of mass destruction. 

On 27 January 2003 Blix made his first report to the UN 
security council two months after Iraq agreed to the resumption 
of the UNMOVIC inspections. Western leaders highlighted his 
statement that Iraq still appeared not to have come to a genuine 
acceptance of the disarmament required of it. Far less emphasis 
was given to his statement that Iraq appeared to have agreed to 
cooperate on “process’, notably on access to suspected sites. 
What was needed now was cooperation on “substance. In a 
carefully nuanced report Blix said Iraq had on the whole coop- 
erated rather well. “The most important point to make is that 
access has been provided to all sites we have wanted to inspect,’ 
he said. Blix listed concerns about chemical and biological 
weapons and missiles and noted the need for private interviews 
with Iraqis known to have worked on weapons programs, but 
concluded by noting the growing capacity of the UNMOVIC 
team. 

On 7 March 2003 Blix reported that UNMOVIC had been 
able to conduct inspections without resistance from Iraqi offi- 
cials. He said he believed Iraq had finally determined to cooper- 
ate fully, and urged more time for inspections. Britain 
responded with a demand that a 17 March deadline be set for 
Iraq’s compliance. On 11 March the UN released a report from 
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Blix detailing Iraqi activity to develop chemical and biological 
agent delivery systems, including a drone aircraft and compo- 
nents for a 122 mm cluster bomb designed for chemical or bio- 
logical warfare. Blix said the Iraqis claimed the components 
were left over from an abandoned program. 

ElBaradei, in his final 7 March 2003 report to the UN Secu- 
rity Council, said the IAEA had found no indications of 
nuclear-related prohibited activities. He dismissed US conclu- 
sions about Iraq's efforts to acquire tubes and magnets and said 
there was “no indication that Iraq had attempted to import ura- 
nium since 1990.” ElBaradei did not certify Iraq was clean, but 
he said later he would be very surprised if it possessed nuclear 
weapons. In a statement dated 8 August 2003 he said: “As of 17 
March 2003 the agency had found no evidence or plausible 
indication of the revival of a nuclear weapons program in Iraq.” 

These sorts of judgements were not welcomed by the US 
administration, which had tried to pressure Blix and ElBaradei 
to report in more damning language in the hope that they might 
swing some key UN security votes in favour the of the 
US-British position. But Blix would not give the US the lan- 
guage it was seeking. UNMOVIC and IAEA officials had visited 
suspected sites, including sites identified by the US, and found 
nothing. After the war Blix said that perhaps the Iraqi weapons 
were non-existent, and hit out at unidentified people in Wash- 
ington. He described as “bastards” officials who, he said, had 
spread lies about him, but added: “Not that I cared very much. 
It was like a mosquito bite in the evening that is there in the 
morning — an irritant.” 

American criticism might not have worried Blix unduly, but 
his determined independence was to be the death of 
UNMOVIC after the war. The US announced in April 2003 that 
it would not permit UN weapons inspectors to return to Iraq. 
White House spokesman Ari Fleischer said the US military and 
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the coalition forces had “taken on the responsibility for disman- 
tling Iraq’s WMD.” That was, of course, the prerogative of vic- 
tors who had acted without UN support. But it would also, 
arguably, diminish the credibility of any subsequent claims from 
the so-called international survey teams about WMD finds. The 
victors have a large stake in demonstrating that their attack was 
necessary. 

What also emerged was a postwar pattern of statements by 
political leaders stepping back from claims that they knew Sad- 
dam possessed or was seeking weapons of mass destruction to 
claims that he had been seeking to restore capabilities that could 
eventually enable him to possess these weapons. That subtle dis- 
tinction, played down before the war, undercut the case for 
urgent pre-emptive warfare without UN involvement. 

It was not until well after the war that at least one intelligence 
agency sought to restore some perspective to the intelligence on 
the nature of the threat from Iraq. On 11 August 2003 the direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, George Tenet, issued a 
statement defending the National Intelligence Estimate on Iraq's 
continuing programs for weapons of mass destruction. Tenet 
made clear that there were disagreements on key issues despite 
the estimate’s overall assessment that Saddam Hussein had 
“never abandoned his pursuit of weapons of mass destruction.’ 

Tenet allowed that “uranium acquisition was not part of this 
judgement”; he acknowledged differences of opinion over the 
aluminium tubes; he stood by the intelligence on the mobile 
germ warfare production trucks and trains; he said “most of the 
key aspects of Iraq’s offensive BW [biological weapons] pro- 
gram were more advanced than before the Gulf war.” But evi- 
dence of weapons programs is not evidence of weapons 
possession and Tenet, even as he defended the National Intelli- 
gence Estimate, was careful to acknowledge that the CIA 
encouraged dissent and reflected it in alternative views. 
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No such dissent had been encouraged by political leaders 
putting the case against Iraq before the war. Their objective was 
to place spin above substance. As a result, the standing of all 
three governments is on the line. So is the quality of intelligence 
information and the way intelligence information was used to 
make the case for war. These questions go to the nature of the 
relationship between intelligence agencies and their political 
masters. , 
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CHAPTER 6 


Getting into a spin 





There is a clear demarcation between the overtly and wholly 
legitimate political tasks of a ministerial office and those of a 
purely administration and policy character. 

— JOHN HOWARD, 1 SEPTEMBER 2003 


he Howard government came to office deeply suspicious 

of the federal public service. It was perhaps an inevitable 

reaction after twelve years in opposition. Public servants, 
especially senior public servants, were seen as creatures of the 
Labor years and captive to Labor’s administrative style, if not to 
specific Labor policies. Within a month John Howard sacked six 
of the eighteen departmental secretaries, and the new govern- 
ment set about imposing its own culture of political compliance 
on the public service. “Labor used to say ‘Don’t be against us. The 
Howard government said ‘You must be for us’” one senior public 
servant recalled. A legal basis was provided for this new reality 
when the Federal Court, reviewing the 1999 dismissal of secretary 
of the Department of Defence, Paul Barratt, ruled that the prime 
minister did not “require cause” to fire a secretary. Not surpris- 
ingly, the view became widespread in the public service that 
career prospects were not enhanced by giving ministers unpalat- 
able advice or giving them information they did not want to hear. 
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Of course, the Howard government said that it wanted can- 
did, fearless and robust advice from the public service. But it 
moved quickly to expand the numbers, the role and the influence 
of political staffers in ministerial offices. The role of private staff 
is to control the political and presentational aspects of policy 
decisions, to deal with lobbyists, to ensure that ministerial deci- 
sions are consistent with broad government policy, to protect 
ministers from mistakes, and to oversee ministerial speeches and 
statements. Private staffers, sometimes seconded from the public 
service, are chosen for loyalty as much as for ability. They are not, 
and cannot be, apolitical, and they are accountable only to their 
minister. They cannot be called to appear before parliamentary 
committees. A cabinet decision in 2002 kept staffers away from 
the Senate Select Committee hearings into the so-called children 
overboard incident. Yet, increasingly, private staffs have come to 
control what goes into and comes out of minister’s offices. It is a 
small step from exercising control to engaging in the manipula- 
tion, deception and political management known as “spin.” 

It is against this background that the government’s public 
case for the war in Iraq must be assessed. The public service 
input came from the intelligence agencies, most notably from 
the analysis provided by the Office of National Assessments. 
ONA and the Defence Intelligence Organisation are the federal 
government's two defence analysis agencies. ONA has a staff of 
around seventy and an annual budget of $7 million; its product 
is distributed to the prime minister and senior ministers. DIO 
reports exclusively to the Defence Department. There are also 
four intelligence collection agencies: the Defence Signals Direc- 
torate, the Australian Secret Intelligence Service, the domestic 
Australian Security Intelligence Organisation and the Defence 
Imagery and Geospatial Organisation. 

ONA and DIO analysts are paid to think about the patholo- 
gies of the international system and how those pathologies 
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might adversely affect Australia and Australian interests. Ana- 
lysts have to be pessimists, to think in terms of threats and how 
they might be met or deflected. The intelligence culture encour- 
ages caution and conservatism; it demands a starkly realist view 
of the international order. It works within traditions of discre- 
tion, collegiality and conservatism; its practitioners know, and 
derive psychic comfort from the knowledge, that they have 
highly privileged access to the most sensitive political and mili- 
tary information obtained by Australian and allied intelligence 
collection agencies. Intelligence assessments tend to be refined, 
qualified and conditional, and to reflect ranges of possibilities. 
As public servants, the intellectual and professional dilemma 
confronting intelligence analysts is how to serve the needs of 
policy-makers, especially politicians and political advisers, 
without becoming captured by their demands for answers con- 
sistent with policy preferences. That dilemma has been sharp- 
ened by the culture of compliance and political sensitivity 
imposed on the public service by the Howard government. 
Ministerial advisers, by contrast — especially those dealing 
with the media — are paid to be politically compliant, to make 
sure “the boss” looks good, sounds good and gets out and stays 
on “the message.” They have to be glib, articulate, presentable, 
media-friendly (although they often loathe the media) and, 
when necessary, brutal in pulling reluctant public servants into 
line. They require the bounce and the front of the used car 
salesman and the tabloid journalist. Their talent, their skill, is 
in simplifying complex messages, producing meretricious slo- 
gans, images and aphorisms that will become media sound- 
bites and headlines. Many are birds of passage, easily 
dispensable, often moving around ministerial offices and often 
working to hone skills and to develop contacts that will help 
them eventually to gain preselection for safe parliamentary 
seats for themselves. Others, notably those seconded from the 
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public service, know that a successful stint in a minister's office 
is a passport to quick promotion and a bankable entry for a 
life-after-politics CV. 

How these two groups interacted in the production of min- 
isterial speeches on Iraq remains misty. There are some untested 
indications that a process of political adjustment took place 
within ONA; there is, too, evidence of a high degree of interac- 
tion between ONA and ministerial staffs. The picture that 
emerges is of a framework constructed to ensure that ministers 
would be able to deny any “sexing up” of intelligence. As John 
Howard said on 3 September 2003: “the assessments we received 
from our intelligence agencies were correctly represented to the 
public. We didn’t exaggerate what the intelligence told us.” The 
prime minister was essentially saying: “Don’t blame us. We only 
reported what we were told.” But, as we have seen, a lot of the 
intelligence was wrong or dodgy. The question is how and why 
the prime minister and other ministers came to retail so much 
dubious information as certain knowledge. 

Writing in the Sydney Morning Herald on 31 May 2003 
Andrew Wilkie expressed his concern about “the dumbing 
down and politicisation of Australia’s intelligence.” It is a charge 
that remains unanswered by ONA. Astonishingly, Wilkie was 
not questioned about the issue when he appeared before the 
parliamentary committee. Wilkie claimed that, while “most jun- 
ior analysts try to offer frank and fearless advice,” the process 
was flawed. “It involves so many layers of politically astute man- 
agers that the final result is often a report so bland as to be vir- 
tually worthless, or skewed ever so subtly towards the 
governments preferred line. Better that, management would 
argue, than a brave report prepared in good faith that contra- 
dicts the government’s thinking...” A similar critique was 
implicit in evidence to the parliamentary inquiry from the Aus- 
tralian Defence Association, which said that too often intelli- 
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gence assessments had been “biased towards desired policy out- 
comes because of the policy-making backgrounds or ambitions 
of agency staffs.” Here were direct claims, one by an ONA 
insider-turned-whistleblower, that intelligence assessments 
were manipulated within the organisation to make them politi- 
cally palatable to the government. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, Wilkie’s claims are consis- 
tent with disclosures by ABC journalist Graeme Dobell of the 
culture of compliance and self-censorship within the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. Dobell wrote that desk offi- 
cers in Canberra, aware of government sensitivities, discussed 
with overseas-based diplomats the contents of sensitive cables 
before they were written, and commonly told the diplomats not 
to report certain information. If DFAT officers have been sensi- 
tised to avoid mentioning politically inconvenient material, it is 
at least possible that a similar mindset has been imposed on the 
intelligence agencies. 

The interaction between ONA analysts and the political 
speech-writers is, and will probably always remain, obscure. A 
former senior public servant who served in the Department of 
Prime Minister and Cabinet recalled that there was inevitably 
discussion and negotiation between departmental staff and 
ONA when speeches and other information were being put 
together for the prime minister. What could “the boss” say about 
certain issues? Could he say this or that about a particular issue? 
How firm, how definite, could he be? “The convention was that 
you could ask questions to elicit or strengthen information to 
help the PM’s case, and you could make suggestions. But that 
you had to accept the answers from the professionals,” the for- 
mer officer said. “There is nothing wrong with that process,” he 
added. “The intelligence people want to be relevant to the needs 
of public policy. But you need professionals with integrity on 
both sides to make that system work.” 
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In the late 1970s Paul Dibb was head of the National Assess- 
ments Staff in the Joint Intelligence Organisation, ONA’s pred- 
ecessor. Dibb recalled that Owen Harries, the chief speech 
writer to Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser, would send drafts of 
prime ministerial speeches to JIO for comment. “We would 
comment on the facts and the judgements,” Dibb said. “There 
were at times major differences between us, but we were never 
leaned upon to change our views. Never. We accepted that the 
prime minister could say what he liked. That was his right. We 
never had a leak revealing a difference of view and they never 
leaned on us. That was how the system worked.” 

John Howard has said that ONA approved everything he 
said about Iraq. But the question raised by Wilkie’s article, and 
by the former Prime Minister and Cabinet official, is whether 
that approval was engineered politically — or whether the prime 
minister exercised his prime ministerial right to say what he 
liked regardless of what ONA said. It would be deeply concern- 
ing if information from ONA had been skewed to suit the gov- 
ernment’s preferred outlook. It would be worrying, too, if the 
PM’s office staff pressed and persuaded ONA analysts until they 
acquiesced in the sensational rhetoric of the parliamentary 
speech. The process is suspect because it is not transparent and 
because every public servant knows that promotion prospects 
are not enhanced by resisting giving the government what it 
wants. To get along you go along. Promotion can be a powerful, 
if often unspoken, driver of public service behaviour. 

Another disturbing aspect of the Iraq intelligence exercise 
was the extent of ONA’s dependence on British and American 
intelligence. Australia’s intelligence agencies are supposed to 
provide independent Australian assessments for ministers. To 
rely on British and American material is to rely on information 
already assessed in terms of British and American interests. Aus- 
tralia may be an ally, and it may broadly agree with the British 
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and American analysis. But Australian interests might not 
always coincide with British and American interests. It is just 
not possible to know how much independent Australian analy- 
sis ONA was able to offer the prime minister in this case. The 
strong likelihood, however, is that ONA, heavily reliant on pre- 
digested US and British material, responded to government 
requests fully aware of what the government wanted to hear and 
what it wanted to present to the public. ONA seems not to have 
offered an assessment of the risks of the war independent of the 
British Joint Intelligence Committee assessment. What 1s clear 1s 
that the prime minister’s public case for war was largely identi- 
cal to the cases made by the British and American leaders, and 
contained similar exaggerations and errors. 

When Howard was insisting on 3 September 2003 that he 
had correctly represented intelligence advice to the Australian 
public, he said that evidence emerging at the Hutton inquiry 
appeared to show that the British government had not misrep- 
resented intelligence advice in its September 2002 dossier. The 
prime minister referred specifically to evidence given by the 
chairman of the Joint Intelligence Committee, John Scarlett, the 
first senior British intelligence official to give public testimony. 
Scarlett insisted that he was “in charge” at meetings chaired by 
the Downing Street spin doctor Alastair Campbell. Asked about 
a memo in which Campbell had proposed detailed changes to 
the final version of the dossier, Scarlett said: “It was up to me to 
decide whether it was possible, whether it was not, whether it 
was something I would agree to do...” In the end, he said, intel- 
ligence chiefs were happy with every word of the dossier. Scar- 
lett’s evidence created the impression that he had resisted any 
efforts from the Downing Street spin doctors to “sex up” the 
intelligence. 

But James Dingemans QC, counsel assisting the inquiry, 
asked Scarlett whether he accepted comments from Campbell, 
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who was not an intelligence expert, about detailed aspects of the 
dossier. Scarlett said it was useful to have “presentational 
advice,’ and he commented dismissively when asked about 
comments from a former JIC chair, Dame Pauline Neville- 
Jones, who told the Foreign Affairs Committee that there was 
“turbulence in the machine” because Downing Street was inter- 
fering too much. “It depends what you mean by turbulence or 
unhappiness,” he said. “As it stands it means nothing... it needs 
further definition.” So, arguably, did Scarlett’s claim that intelli- 
gence chiefs were happy with every word of the dossier. It 
depends what you mean by “happy.” That is presumably a mat- 
ter for Lord Hutton. Towards the end of September 2003 Lord 
Hutton heard evidence that Mr Scarlett had agreed to remove a 
key sentence from the September 2002 dossier after he received 
an email from Blair’s chief of staff, Jonathan Powell. Powell sug- 
gested Scarlett redraft a paragraph suggesting that there was no 
chemical and biological weapons threat from Saddam but that 
“we will... create one if we attack him.” The disclosure appeared 
to undermine Scarlett’s claim that he, and not the spin doctors, 
was in charge of the dossier. 

Compared with Australia and Britain, the United States has 
a much more openly political approach. There is no pretence 
that political staffers negotiate agreed public declarations with 
apolitical public service experts. Senior administration figures 
and agency heads are political appointees; their job is to make 
the case for the president as strongly as possible and to get out 
and help him sell the case. Openly partisan and often extremely 
intelligent officials serve in the layers of all administrations and 
come and go with them. 

The Howard government has created a curious hybrid. Pub- 
lic servants, the prime minister says, “must be responsive to the 
directions set by the elected government,” but it is important 
that their advice remains “robust.” Yet, having taken away the 
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protective cover of permanent departmental secretaries (a trend 
started by the former Labor government) and increased the role 
of political staffers (a trend also started by Labor), the govern- 
ment has heightened political sensitivities throughout the pub- 
lic service. Howard says ministers want innovative ideas and 
want to be challenged by the public service. Public servants, 
however, know that advancement goes to those who give advice 
that ministers want to hear. And that is as true for ONA officers 
as for any other public servants. 
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CHAPTER 7 


What the war was 
really about 


We believe the people of Iraq... can set an example to all the Mid- 
dle East of a vital and peaceful and self-governing nation. 


— PRESIDENT GEORGE W. BUSH, 17 MARCH 2003 


espite belatedly acknowledged errors and exaggerations 
in US, British and Australian claims about Saddam Hus- 
sein's weapons of mass destruction, the Iraqi dictator’s 
brutal record made him an unquestionably desirable target for 
elimination. He had used chemical weapons again Iran in the 
Iran-Iraq war in the 1980s (when the US turned a blind eye and 
supported Iraq); he had used chemical weapons against Kurds 
in Northern Iraq. After he was expelled from Kuwait during the 
1991 Gulf war he was ordered by the UN to disarm, but for 
twelve years he failed to cooperate. At the same time Saddam 
maintained a regime of terror, turned Iraq into an international 
pariah and wrecked the country’s economy. In 1998 he ousted 
UN weapons inspectors from Iraq and the international com- 
munity moved to contain him with economic sanctions and no- 
fly zones policed by US and British pilots. 

Under mounting international pressure, with US and British 
forces massing on his borders, Saddam Hussein agreed in Sep- 
tember 2002 to the unconditional return of UN weapons inspec- 
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tors. Two months later, the UN passed resolution 1441 declaring 
Saddam in material breach of previous resolutions and giving 
him “a final opportunity” to comply with UN demands or face 
war. As Hans Blix prepared to lead teams of inspectors back to 
Iraq, Iraq declared itself “devoid of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion” and submitted a 12,000-page report on its weapons pro- 
grams which was widely seen as a tactic to confuse the UN rather 
than cooperate with it. Iraq also said it had come close to pos- 
sessing nuclear technology, but that it had no nuclear weapons. 

Blix’s teams, called “spies” by Saddam in January 2003, 
found some sixteen empty missile warheads. In mixed reports 
to the UN between January and March 2003, Blix moved from 
expressing concern about whether Iraq accepted the need to dis- 
arm to suggesting that Iraq had finally decided to cooperate. 
Blix said he wanted more time. At the same time the director- 
general of the International Atomic Energy Agency, Mohamed 
ElBaradei, reported that there was no evidence of Iraq having 
nuclear abilities. But the patience of US and British leaders was 
exhausted; they saw Saddam Hussein continuing a pattern of 
delay. After a summit meeting with Blair and the Spanish leader 
(but not John Howard) in the Azores, President Bush said the 
coalition of the willing would not seek UN approval for the use 
of force. His announcement followed French President Jacques 
Chirac’s promise to veto any UN ultimatum. France, Germany 
and Russia said the inspections were working and should be 
given more time. Chirac said the inspections were working. But 
on 17 March President Bush, in a globally televised address, gave 
Saddam Hussein and his sons 48 hours to leave Iraq or face mil- 
itary action. He said the UN had not lived up to its responsibil- 
ities. The first bombs fell on Iraq, on what the US said was “a 
target of opportunity,’ two days later. 

Against this background it is hardly surprising that the 
coalition cited Saddam Hussein’s refusal to obey UN disarma- 
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ment demands as the primary reason for the pre-emptive 
attack. Bush, Blair and Howard could argue that they were 
upholding the authority of the UN when the UN would not do 
so itself. Bush asked: “Will the United Nations serve the purpose 
of its founding or will it be irrelevant?” Blair said: “At stake in 
Iraq... is the authority of the UN.” Howard said: "If the Security 
Council produces a grey rather than a black or white outcome, 
choices on final actions and commitments will need to be made 
by many nations including Australia.” 

The refusal of the coalition partners to give Blix more time 
to test the sincerity of Saddam’s eleventh-hour moves towards 
cooperation, and their dodgy claims about Iraq’s efforts to 
obtain nuclear weapons, suggest that Iraq’s alleged possession of 
weapons of mass destruction constituted the real and present 
threat they needed to justify the planned pre-emptive action. 
They had to show, as each of them said, that containment had 
failed or was failing. They did not want their claims about Iraq's 
weapons falsified by any last-minute breakthrough negotiated 
by Hans Blix, however unlikely that seemed. And, of course, 
shaky domestic political support tended to be reinforced by 
revealing the alarming intelligence that Saddam Hussein had 
weapons of mass destruction that could be deployed in 45 min- 
utes. But Saddam’s alleged arsenals, and his defiance of UN 
demands that he disarm, were at best subsidiary and at worst 
phoney reasons for the decision to go to war. 

In fact the US and Britain and Australia had other reasons, 
not always entirely compatible. For President Bush, and US 
administration hard-liners, regime change was always the pri- 
mary goal — even, as we have seen, before they came to office. 
Bush wanted Saddam out. He was unfinished business left by 
Bush senior. That implied the inevitability of war: Saddam wags 
not the sort of ruler who was likely to accept Bush’s invitation 

that he take himself into exile. After the swift overthrow of the 
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Taliban regime in Afghanistan, the US administration was 
determined to maintain the momentum of its war against its 
terrorist enemies, 

The regime change so easily achieved in Afghanistan had 
reinforced the unilateralist impulses of the Bush administration 
as well as its determination to combat, alone if necessary, coun- 
tries it deemed part of what President Bush famously called an 
“axis of evil’. Saddam was part of the axis, and the push to oust 
him with or without UN backing was a demonstration of US 
assertiveness. It was for this reason that the US attempted, not 
too convincingly, to argue that there were links between Saddam 
Hussein and al Qaeda and that Saddam Hussein might supply al 
Qaeda with WMD. Bush and Howard also stressed that North 
Korea, also part of the “axis of evil,’ would not moderate its 
WMD programs and proliferation if Iraq’s defiance of the inter- 
national community was not stopped immediately. 

But other deep and powerful impulses were driving the US. 
First, the US wanted to install a friendly democratic regime in 
an oil-rich Middle Eastern country. It vehemently denied that 
its actions were calculated to gain control of Iraqi oil, but senior 
administration figures spoke openly about a democratic Iraq as 
a model for peace and stability in the Middle East. President 
Bush hinted strongly at this objective in his 17 March ultima- 
tum to Saddam Hussein. The Iraqi people, he said, “are deserv- 
ing and capable of human liberty, and when the dictator has 
departed, they can set an example to all the Middle East of a 
vital and peaceful and self-governing nation.’ The US was using 
its pre-eminent military position to establish a regime congen- 
ial to its ideological outlook. Hugh White, director of the Aus- 
tralian Strategic Policy Institute, summed it up well: the US 
wanted to “turn Iraq into an American strategic asset, and a 
starting point for the democratisation of the Arab and Islamic 
worlds.” 
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An idealistic strand of US foreign policy thinking was alse 
invoked to justify regime change on the ground that it would 
restore the basic human rights of Iraqis who had suffered terri- 
ble brutality under Saddam. This was the so-called humanitar- 
ian intervention justification. Moreover, having massed mighty 
air, sea and land forces around Iraq, and brought them to fight- 
ing pitch, the US felt it had to either put them to action before 
the height of the coming summer or risk seeing their combat 
readiness and morale decline. The troops could not just sit on 
the ships and in the sand doing nothing. 

In short, a complex mix of revenge, self-interest, logistical 
necessity and idealism drove the US to war against Saddam 
Hussein. Blair and Howard, by contrast, both said they were 
prepared to accept the survival of Saddam’s regime provided he 
disarmed. They knew the UN would not agree to a war to sat- 
isfy the US desire for regime change when there was no con- 
vincing evidence of an impending and urgent threat from Iraq. 
“I couldn’t justify on its own a military invasion of Iraq to 
change the regime,” John Howard said on 13 March. But Blair 
and Howard were ultimately driven to war by their desire to 
demonstrate solidarity with the United States. Blair did not say 
so, but it was plainly in the UK’s interests to stay onside with the 
US. He was particularly critical of French, German and Russian 
demands that the weapons inspectors be given more time. 

For Howard the US alliance was central to his thinking 
about the Iraq crisis: “Australia’s alliance with the United States 
has been and will remain an important element in the govern- 
ment’s decision-making process on Iraq.” If the US was 
whistling up a posse to hunt down Saddam Hussein, Australia 
would answer the call. But Howard was more guarded than 
Blair. As Paul Kelly has noted, Howard did not argue that Sad- 
dam was a threat to Australia, or that Iraq threatened the world, 

or that its was significantly linked to al Qaeda. Howard was also 
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more circumspect about Iraq’s nuclear capacities, although he 
repeated the African uranium story. Howard's postwar outburst 
about his pride in Australia’s liberation of an oppressed people 
was an after-the-fact sentiment that he suppressed before the 
war, But it suggested that somehow Howard might have secretly 
or sub-consciously shared Bush’s declared desire to bring 
democracy to Iraq, to make it a pliant pro-Western strategic 
asset through regime change. 

Howard was clearly determined to join the US in any battle 
against Iraq. His early “predeployment” of Australian forces 
(ostensibly to enable them to acclimatise) underscored this 
determination and made a mockery of his public denials that 
Australia had decided to fight. But he was also seeking maxi- 
mum alliance leverage for minimum military involvement. Aus- 
tralia’s 2000 land, sea and air forces contributed importantly to 
the coalition, but it was a minuscule contribution compared 
with the US and British deployments, and it was an extremely 
short-term commitment. Most of the troops were home within 
weeks of the end of major combat operations, although about 
800 stayed to guard the Australian Embassy and to perform 
other post-war tasks. Howard made clear that Australia would 
participate in combat operations but not in any long-term 
peacekeeping operation. It was a cautious and calculated com- 
mitment. Given the size of the Australian Defence Force and its 
ongoing regional commitments, including in East Timor, it was 
also probably about as much military capability as was com- 
fortably available at the time. 

Nevertheless Howard established a principle. Australia 
would not consider itself bound to the UN system if the US 
called on Canberra to join it in aggressive action without UN 
backing. This principle was acknowledged openly on 26 June 
2003 when Alexander Downer declared multilateralism “a syn- 
onym for an ineffective and unfocused policy” and added that 
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“sovereignty in our view is not absolute. Acting for the benefit 
of humanity is more important.” Downer repeated these 
remarks in an address to the UN General Assembly in Septem- 
ber. The actual Australian commitments might have been lim- 
ited and short-term, but Australia’s participation in the war was 
about moving away from what Downer called “internationalism 
of the lowest common denominator.” By pitching the argument 
in terms of Saddam Hussein’s twelve years of defiance of some 
seventeen UN resolutions demanding his disarmament, Aus- 
tralia was emphasising what it saw as the failings of ineffective 
and unfocused internationalism. It was cementing its place as a 
member of the pre-emptive posse available to its hyper-power 
ally. As in East Timor and Afghanistan, the Australian deploy- 
ment was blessed. There were virtually no casualties and 
Howard basked in the national spotlight as he welcomed the 
troops home to a proud and grateful nation. For Howard it was 
the best kind of war: war without sacrifice. 


The hard question, of course, is this: Does any of the foregoing 
discussion matter? Is there any point in nitpicking over the accu- 
racy of intelligence assessments and the way they were trans- 
formed by political rhetoric-makers? Does it matter if massive 
arsenals of chemical and biological weapons and missiles are not 
found in Iraq? Does it matter if Iraq really was far from having a 
nuclear capability? Are the undeclared or half-hidden motives 
for the US, British and Australian decisions to fight in Iraq really 
important? The bottom line, surely, is that a dreadful dictator has 
been overthrown and the Iraqi people have been freed from his 
tyranny, however painfully and slowly and expensively, and that, 
despite ongoing violence, Iraq is being reconstructed. 

This simple utilitarian assessment has attractions for 
bureaucrats and politicians alike. It gets them off the hook of 
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questions and inquiries that raise doubts about their compe- 
tence and honesty and undermine public support. That is why 
the mantra of US, British and Australian leaders since the war 
has been: “Be patient. Time will prove that we were right — or 
close enough to right.” 

It would be reassuring if ready-to-fly arsenals of weapons of 
mass destruction were discovered, even though the war was 
demonstrably fought for other political and geo-strategic rea- 
sons. The weapons would at least show that Saddam had posed 
something of an international threat. If weapons are not found 
in any large concentrations, if reports from international survey 
teams show that Iraq had more plans and projects for WMD 
than actual stocks of material and weaponised projectiles, 
important questions arise about the credibility, competence and 
truthfulness of the intelligence agencies and of the spin doctors 
who crafted speeches for political leaders. The nature of their 
relationship is also a grave concern if American, British, Aus- 
tralian and other troops went to war on the basis of sexed-up or 
phoney threats. Wars are too serious, too important and too 
costly to be fought on the basis of falsehoods and wasted on 
great-power geopolitical fantasies and middle-power alliance 
management. 

It is, of course, always difficult for intelligence agencies to 
get things right. Their failures can be huge: they did not, for 
example, predict the fall of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of 
the Soviet Union; they did not predict the terrorist attacks on 
the US. Intelligence assessments are cautious and qualified 
because the information received by analysts is complex and 
often ambiguous and incomplete. But if Australia’s agencies 
based their Iraq assessments, as Howard said, mostly on infor- 
mation from the US and Britain, then it is legitimate to ask how 
much value Australia is getting for the millions of dollars it 
spends annually on its intelligence agencies. Disquiet about this 
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_ issue has been reflected in a submission to the parliamentary 
inquiry by the Australian Defence Association, now headed by 
Neil James, a feisty former defence intelligence officer who 
served as a weapons inspector in Iraq. 

The ADA criticised what it called “the unfortunate habit 
within the Australian bureaucracy of posting far too many per- 
sonnel with policy development backgrounds into analytical 
and management positions within our intelligence agencies.” It 
went on: “Often a tour with ONA or DIO in particular is seen as 
merely a ticket punching exercise by ambitious careerists before 
they move into policy-making areas offering better promotion.’ 
Perhaps the most significant words in the submission were 
these: “The large numbers of intelligence agency staff with pol- 
icy-making backgrounds or ambitions has too often resulted, 
however unconsciously, in intelligence assessments being biased 
towards desired policy outcomes rather than being objective in 
their own right. This is a fatal flaw in the intelligence process... 
reactive, frequently banal and ‘say nothing’ assessments lack the 
predictive discipline and essence vital for effective use by the 
customers of intelligence.” This is a damning assessment by a 
former intelligence officer who has close ties to the intelligence 
community and represents an organisation that is nationally 
respected for its active and expert engagement in the defence 
policy debate. 

The ADA’s observation is not far from Andrew Wilkie’s 
claim that intelligence reporting involves so many layers of 
politically astute managers that final reports are often so bland 
as to be virtually useless or subtly skewed towards the govern- 
ment’s preferred line. Without access to intelligence reports it is 
difficult to judge these claims. But if the intelligence agencies are 
populated with ambitious careerists and politically astute man- 
agers, it would not be surprising if they tended to ensure that 
politically important assessments were congenial to the political 
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leadership. Promotions do not go to the contrary or the dissi- 
dent. Political leaders want robust advice that will support their 
policy preferences. 

Political leaders, reasonably, want to make the best public 
case they can for their policy decisions, and they can legiti- 
mately ask intelligence agencies for advice on how far intelli- 
gence assessments can be simplified and hardened for public 
consumption. Effective presentation is a necessary prerequisite 
to gaining acceptance for any policy decision. But political lead- 
ers also have their personal credibility, and the credibility of 
their administrations, on the line when they address their 
nations on matters as important as going to war. Retailing 
dodgy or wrong information undermines public trust and cor- 
rodes the good standing of politicians and governments. It 1s 
not enough for political leaders like John Howard to say, when 
claims they have made are shown to have been false, that they 
were only repeating advice and did not intentionally mislead. 
“[A]s to whether I would set out deliberately to deceive them 
[the Australian people], no 1 hope I never do that,’ John 
Howard said. 

But political leaders have a duty to ensure the accuracy of 
the words they repeat. Any meaningful regime of accountability 
requires that politicians take responsibility for what they say. lo 
preface a sensitive disclosure with phrases like “I am advised 
that...” or “Our intelligence agencies report that...” does not limit 
the accountability or responsibility of politicians for the accu- 
racy of what they are saying. Yet resort to these sorts of evasions 
is one of the more disquieting features of the way politicians 
sought to sell and later justify their decisions to fight in Iraq. 
The result, inevitably, is an increase in public cynicism as the 
truth emerges, and a decline in public trust in political leaders. 
That is dangerous for the politician and bad for the democratic 
system 
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The evidence from public polls seems clear that the political 
standing of President Bush and Prime Ministers Blair and 
Howard was higher before the war than in its protracted after- 
math. Although no electoral consequences have yet been seen, 
Bush seems increasingly vulnerable to criticism as he heads into 
a presidential election year. Blair has been gravely damaged by 
the Hutton inquiry. Howard, perhaps because he was more cau- 
tious, and because the Australian involvement was smaller and 
shorter, seems to have suffered the least political damage. But 
the lessons and long-term strategic and political lessons and 
consequences still have to emerge from the war in Iraq. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Lessons and consequences 


Those who forget the lessons of history are bound to relive them. 
— GEORGE SANTAYANA 


t is too soon and too easy to take comfort from Saddam 

Hussein’s overthrow. Liberated Iraq is still unstable and vio- 

lent and far from the American dream of a democratic bea- 
con in the Islamic world. The Israel—Palestine conflict is as 
intractable as ever; and there are uncertainties about the future 
of Iran, Iraq’s neighbour, a member of the Bush axis of evil with 
nuclear ambitions. The behaviour of North Korea, the other 
axis member, has not been moderated by the Iraq war; it has 
created a protracted international crisis by actively pursuing 
and threatening to test and to proliferate nuclear weapons and 
long-range missiles. President Bush has called Iraq “the central 
front in the war on terror,” but there seems little prospect that 
Saddam’s removal will affect the operations of Islamic terrorist 
groups like al Qaeda and others whose tentacles now spread 
from the Middle East and South Asia to Indonesia and the 
Philippines. On the contrary, as Britain's Joint Intelligence 
Committee and Australia’s Andrew Wilkie have warned, Sad- 
dam’s overthrow may have increased the threat to Western 
interests from terrorist groups. 
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While Saddam Hussein’s overthrow has done nothing to 
stabilise the Middle East or to quell the wider campaign against 
terrorism, the war has seriously damaged US—Europe relations 
and undermined the authority of the UN system. Australia’s 
participation has damaged Canberra’s long-term regional inter- 
ests and its influence in Asia as a middle power capable of inde- 
pendent judgement. As a result, as the former senior defence 
bureaucrat Ron Huisken has argued, Australia’s value to the US 
as a Southeast Asian “insider” has been diminished. Australian 
involvement in Afghanistan and Iraq has helped to make Aus- 
tralians less secure at home and abroad, as the Bali tragedy has 
demonstrated. For the federal government, Australia’s uncritical 
acquiescence in US global objectives will face the ongoing 
regional criticism that Australia sees its strategic interests as 
being ultimately with the US rather than with the region or even 
with the UN. 

The long-run global consequences of the Iraq war are, of 
course, unpredictable, but they will be shaped initially by how 
the Bush administration responds over coming months to the 
problems it is experiencing in Afghanistan and Iraq. Its record, 
particularly since the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001, is 
not encouraging. The administration has relied overwhelmingly 
on superior military power to confront terrorism. In Iraq it 
exercised military power unilaterally and pre-emptively when it 
realised that it would not be able to persuade the UN to rubber- 
stamp its desire for regime change based on false and exagger- 
ated evidence. The US has been on a mission with dangerous 
implications for global security. It has been driven by an alarm- 
ingly Manichean ideology that sees the world in terms of moral 
absolutes — forces of darkness versus forces of light. The US has 
taken the role of an imperial lone ranger, prepared to have 
deputies like the UK, Australia and others along for the ride, but 
in no way reliant on them or constrained by them. 
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Quite apart from the ongoing failure of international survey 
teams to find stocks of weaponised and deployable chemical or 
biological weapons, there are other good reasons for concluding 
that the war against Iraq was unnecessary. There was no evi- 
dence to support the US claim, echoed by John Howard, that the 
containment of Iraq was being eroded. On the contrary, eco- 
nomic sanctions and no-fly zones, as well as Saddam’s corrup- 
tion, had ruined Iraq’s once-thriving economy and its morale. 
The inability of the Iraqi military to put up more than brief and 
token resistance against the invading forces was clear evidence 
of Iraq’s demoralisation. It could not get an aircraft off the 
ground, let alone launch missiles. Saddam Hussein may well 
have continued to pursue chemical and biological weapons pro- 
grams, and he may well have had hopes of acquiring nuclear 
weapons. But the pressure of the US military build-up had 
forced him to readmit inspectors and he was, according to Hans 
Blix, starting to demonstrate cooperation when President Bush 
delivered his final ultimatum. 

Given the determination of White House hardliners to 
remove Saddam Hussein, it also seems likely that nothing he 
said or did was going to satisfy US disarmament demands. He 
was being asked to prove a negative: to prove that he did not 
possess weapons of mass destruction. Could any regime of 
inspections satisfy that demand? Or would the US and its allies 
continue to insist, even if they found nothing, that Saddam was 
hiding his weapons and had to be ousted? US denigration of the 
carefully balanced reports of Hans Blix suggests that Washing- 
ton was never going to take yes for an answer. 

Saddam Hussein was an appalling leader and there is no rea- 
son to mourn his overthrow, but it is intriguing to speculate on 
why, if his chemical and biological weapons and missile hold- 
ings no longer constituted a threat, he did not fully comply with 
the UN demands and save his own skin. Perhaps he underesti- 
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mated US resolve. Or perhaps he thought the belief that he had 
a significant arsenal would deter an attack and boost his 
regional standing, which seems to be Hans Blix’s view. “You can 
put up a sign on your door ‘Beware of the dog’ without having 
a dog,” Blix told ABC Radio on 17 September 2003. 

But Saddam was not overthrown because he posed a threat 
that could not be contained. He was overthrown because the 
Bush administration was determined to do whatever it took to 
create what it regarded as a more congenial world by bringing 
about regime change in hostile Iraq. It ignored good advice that 
the war would be easy but peace would be hard. The US is now 
learning how difficult and costly — and uncertain — it is going to 
be to achieve peace in Iraq. 

John Howard and Tony Blair both said that ultimately their 
decisions to go to war were judgement calls based on their 
assessments of the intelligence. But a reasonable suspicion has 
to be that they revealed often doubtful intelligence advice selec- 
tively and uncritically to build public support for prior judge- 
ments that it would be in their interests to join their US ally in 
ousting Saddam Hussein. They were willing followers. Their 
message after the war was that intelligence services offered them 
threat assessment advice, but that they took the decisions based 
on a wider range of considerations, including the importance of 
their relationship with the US. Of course, as they imply, they are 
accountable for those decisions. That’s democracy, the argu- 
ment runs; the voters will eventually decide the political futures 
of those leaders. 

Would that the real world were so simple. The reality is that 
the decisions of the leaders to go to war had consequences: 
death and suffering for thousands, smart weapons notwith- 
standing, large-scale destruction of property and infrastructure 
with major economic consequences, increased global tensions, 

increased terrorist threats. A lot of people and a lot of places 
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have been, and will be, devastated. They have lost everything. 
Although the number of Iraqi casualties, civilian and military, 
remains unknown, it has to amount to many thousands. All the 
Western leaders stand to lose are elections. It is hardly a fair or 
even balanced trade. Postwar reconstruction programs will do 
little to overcome the entrenched hostility to, and hatred of, 
Western values and Western power among the alienated and 
indoctrinated Muslims of the Middle East, Afghanistan, Pak- 
istan, Indonesia and the Philippines. The war will boost recruit- 
ment to al Qaeda and its associates, and that is not in Western 
interests. 

More happily, perhaps, the Iraq war might prove to have 
been the high-water mark of the aggressive neo-conservative 
ascendancy in the White House. It seems certain that the 
administration’s more extreme attitudes will moderate over the 
next year (provided, of course, that the US does not experience 
another major terrorist attack). This is because the strategic and 
economic costs of the war and its aftermath are proving insup- 
portable and politically perilous for President Bush as he heads 
towards an election campaign next year. The main lesson of the 
Iraq war for the US is that it has to find another way: the selec- 
tive exercise of hegemonic military force against broken-down 
third-world regimes, however appalling, is not a sustainable 
option in the war on terrorism. 

Strategically the war has stretched even the mighty US mil- 
itary machine beyond its comfort zone. About half of all US 
ground forces (about 130,000) are now engaged in Iraq, making 
it much more difficult for the US to respond to threats else- 
where, most notably on the Korean peninsula, where the US is 
exercising extreme caution, despite its hostility to Kim Jung-il’s 
regime. But as US casualties mount in Iraq, with no end to the 
US occupation in sight, and with increasing exposure of the 
phoney reasons given for the war, the perception is growing in 
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the US that the country risks facing a long and debilitating 
campaign of guerrilla war. Indeed Iraq may be becoming a mag- 
net for the terrorists that Saddam’s overthrow was supposed to 
deter. Senator John Kerry, a Democratic presidential hopeful 
and a decorated Vietnam veteran, is touching sensitive Ameri- 
can nerves with his warnings that Iraq could become “an enor- 
mous quagmire.’ Iraq might not yet be a quagmire for the US, 
but it is getting increasingly swampy. 

The cost of the deployment, and the costs of reconstruction 
in Afghanistan and Iraq, have forced President Bush to seek an 
extra $US87 billion in funding from Congress. The request is on 
top of the $US79 billion already authorised by Congress for 
Iraq’s reconstruction earlier in 2003. White House officials have 
confirmed that even the extra $87 billion would fall far short of 
what is needed for the reconstruction of Iraq and that perhaps 
another $US55 billion would be needed. The Defense Depart- 
ment has said it is currently spending $US3.9 billion a month, 
or $US47 billion a year on its 130,000 troops in Iraq. On 8 Sep- 
tember 2003 President Bush appealed to the United Nations for 
more foreign troops and funds in a national television address 
that seemed to hint at a substantial policy shift. But the interna- 
tional response to the president’s request is likely to be limited 
unless he is prepared to cede significant control over Iraq’s 
occupation and reconstruction to a UN authority. Having 
accused the United Nations of failing to live up to its responsi- 
bilities, and of lacking will, resolve and fortitude, Bush has to 
expect significant UN members to tell him: you got yourself 
into the mess; you get yourself out of it. 

One key to cleaning up the mess is the increasingly deadly 
Israel—Palestine conflict which has become an even greater chal- 
lenge to US policy since the invasion of Iraq. Effectively unqual- 
ified US support for Israel, and the failure of the so-called road 
map to peace, have become major factors underpinning wider 
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Middle Eastern sympathy and financial support for terrorist 

groups like al Qaeda. That support has been strengthened by the 

invasion of Iraq, even among Arabs and other Muslims with lit- 

tle sympathy for either Osama bin Laden or Saddam Hussein. 

The US is seen as having used military force to impose regime 

change on two Islamic countries while it has done nothing sub- 

stantial about its declared support for a Palestinian state. Effec- 

tive US diplomacy directed towards an Israel—Palestine peace 
settlement would help to reduce covert financial and other sup- 
port for terrorism throughout the Middle East. Whether the 
Bush administration can rise to that challenge is profoundly 
uncertain. So far, as the Australian National University’s Profes- 
sor Amin Saikal has said, US Middle East policy has focused 
more on “symptoms and short-term outcomes than on the root 
causes of the Iraqi, Afghan and Israeli—Palestinian problems.” 
But resolution of the Israel—Palestine issue is the key to Middle 
East peace and a Middle East peace settlement is a necessary if 
not sufficient condition for real progress in the war on terror- 
ism. 

Just as importantly, Bush has to repair US relations with the 
main European powers — notably France and Germany — fol- 
lowing the diplomatic debacle at the United Nations last March. 
Otherwise the Western alliance, a pillar of the international 
security order for more than fifty years, will languish under a 
debilitating cloud of mutual mistrust and recrimination. 
Obsessed by a Manichean view of the world, the US adminis- 
tration saw the opposition of France and Germany as anti- 
Americanism. Of course the French, particularly, might have 
been reflecting their resentment at the hegemonic global power 
of the US. But high-handed US diplomacy at the UN certainly 
helped to ensure that French would veto any resolution seeking 
UN backing for the use of force against Iraq. Having damaged 
its relations with what it wryly calls “old Europe,” the US has 
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flagged a turn to “new Europe,” former Soviet satellite countries 
now coming into the EU. These gestures have about them an air 
of petulance unworthy of a great power. They run counter to US 
interests and to the interests of US allies and friends. The United 
States, as Ron Huisken says, “needs to take a long hard look at 
the substance and style of the vision of global governance that it 
has presented to the world.” Transient “coalitions of the willing” 
are no substitutes for the permanent alliances like NATO and 
the Western alliance that have shaped the world and under- 
pinned global security since the second world war. 

Nor are operations by coalitions of the willing any substi- 
tute for operations authorised by the UN. Neither the US nor 
the UK nor Australia can afford to stay outside the framework 
provided by the UN for concerted international action to 
address global problems. UN backing confers a global legiti- 
macy that is lacking in unilateral action taken by a global hege- 
mon or by a cobbled-together coalition of the willing acting 
with a hegemonic power. In September 2002 the National Secu- 
rity Strategy of the US included the observation that “no nation 
can build a safer, better world alone.” Perhaps now the US will 
acknowledge that truth. The US benefited from Security Coun- 
cil resolutions requiring nations to interdict arms flows and 
money transfers to suspected terrorist groups. Australia bene- 
fited from UN resolutions supporting East Timor’s transition to 
independence. 

UN processes can obviously be slow and frustrating, but 
Bush was wrong when he accused the UN of not living up to its 
responsibilities when it refused to rubber-stamp the US push to 
war against Iraq. Key UN members simply did not agree that the 
US case for war was compelling, and events seem to have proved 
them right. Alexander Downer was similarly wrong when he 
sought to dismiss multilateralism as “a synonym for ineffective 
and unfocused policy involving internationalism of the lowest 
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Politically, concern among US voters over Iraq may Pr 
risky to Bush as weakness in the US economy. In the two years 
since the 11 September terrorist attacks the president s approval 
ratings have fallen from about 80 per cent to barely 50 per cent. 
Bush has achieved regime change in two countries since the 
attacks on the US, but the direct threat from terrorism has not 
been reduced. America’s sense of domestic security has been 
seriously undermined, and improved homeland security has 
only partly addressed concerns. Some terrorists have been cap- 
tured but Osama bin Laden and his chief lieutenants remain at 
large, and the US spin doctors have been reduced to the ludi- 
crous plea that it doesn’t matter. 

Now, it seems, the imperatives of political survival and eco- 
nomic pressure may be persuading President Bush to moderate 
his take-it-or-leave-it rhetoric and to abandon the neo-conser- 
vative preference for pre-emptive warfare with willing partners 
outside the multilateral international system. The former US 
secretary of state, Madeleine Albright, has argued that “it is late, 
but not too late, for the Bush administration to adjust its 
course.” Albright advises that “it would be helpful now if the US 
doctrine of pre-emption were to disappear quietly from the US 
national security lexicon and be returned to reserve status.” The 
challenge facing Bush is to re-engage the entire international 
community, and to involve it in the task of combating terrorism. 
Combating terrorism and the social conditions that create and 
sustain terrorism require focused multilateral responses. Bush’s 
policies have, as Albright wrote, placed obstacles in his own 
path. Among other things Bush may have made potential allies 
wary of joining any long-term campaign against terrorism for 
fear of where they might become involved militarily. But Bush 
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will continue to stumble if he does not clear those obstacles and 
start working on building a genuinely international coalition to 
rehabilitate Iraq and to fight terrorism. The limits and the vul- 
nerability of US military might have been exposed. 

For Australia the regional consequences of its involvements 
in Iraq and Afghanistan are painfully clear, even if important 
regional neighbours like Indonesia have accepted that Aus- 
tralia’s participation in the wars was not directed against Islam. 
Asian views on Australia’s participation in Iraq were in fact 
mixed and varied, but Australia will quite reasonably be judged 
in Asia (and in Europe) to be a willing follower — a regional 
deputy — of the US. On the big issues Australia will not be seen 
as having an independent view; it will be judged as a country 
that ultimately seeks its security away from the region and 
under the wings of the American eagle. Yet given Australia’s 
location, and its security and economic interests, it is imperative 
that it be deeply enmeshed with Asia and respected in Asian 
countries. This is especially true in Indonesia, where Islamic ter- 
ror groups have achieved a major foothold in a society still sail- 
ing dangerously close to the political and economic edge. 

Ironically, one of the recent bright spots in the gloomy his- 
tory of the war on terrorism was the extraordinary cooperation 
between Australian and Indonesian law-enforcement authori- 
ties that led to the arrest, trial and sentencing of the Bali 
bombers. The success showed that the war on terrorism was 
much more effectively fought through persistent law-enforce- 
ment and intelligence cooperation than through shock and awe 
military campaigns. If Australia is seen primarily as a US deputy 
it will be less valuable as an ally to the US just because Australia 
will matter less in south-east Asia and, in Ron Huisken’s phrase, 
be less of “an insider” in the region. 

So Canberra’s commitment to the American alliance may be 
imposing costs and obligations on Australia that are becoming 
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There is evidence that Australia does not need to perpetually 


demonstrate its pro-American credentials by automatically 
leaping onto the war horse whenever the US sounds the bugle. 
In September 2003 the Australian Financial Review revealed the 
contents of a 1989 CIA assessment of the Hawke government 
that was overwhelmingly positive about Australian policy and 
about the political and public service players of the time — 
despite a series of contentious issues that had arisen between the 
two countries. The tone and substance of the CIA report sug- 
gested that Australia mattered to the US, but not so much that 
the US intelligence community became unduly fussed when 
Australia took an independent stance — at least so long as it did 
not threaten the broader alliance. 
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The wages of spin 


In recent years the modern practice of spin has come to occupy a 
sort of grey zone between candour and outright falsehood. 


— HOWARD KurTz, 1998 


odern political spin is a constant drumbeat of sugges- 
tion, allegation, insinuation, threat and promise. It 
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La , radio, tel- 
evision and, increasingly, from the internet. These messages are 
repeated interminably; they are repackaged hourly for radio and 
re-edited repeatedly for television. Spin, as Howard Kurtz has 
correctly described it, is a cycle. Thus it requires continual turn- 
ing and churning and fine-tuning. Repetition and renewal are 
the secrets of a successful spin cycle. 

The globalised spin that shaped the US, British and Aus- 
tralian government cases for war against Iraq was a masterly 
demonstration of the spin cycle turning and renewing. It 
‘nvolved, as we have seen, the repetition of intelligence-based 
claims that were dodgy or wrong. Iraq did not seek African ura- 
nium; its attempts to purchase aluminium tubes did not prove 
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» was seeking to enrich uranium; its weapons of mass cal 
ron could not be deployed within 45 minutes; there w th 
wot that Iraq had links to al Qaeda and would supply it W i 
weapons, Whatever weapons Iraq possessed, whatever ee 
programs it was still seeking to pursue, there was no pens» w 
evidence on which political leaders could base claims to kno 
that Iraq presented a “real and present” threat. But — 
and regular renewal of these messages in different places, by dit- 
ferent leaders, all invoking the authority of “intelligence, were 
calculated to make it extremely difficult for electors to remain 
sceptical about the justification for war. 

The difficulty was intensified by other messages 1 
global spin cycle that were separate from, but powerful adjuncts 
to, the intelligence claims. First, the US, Australia and Britain 
explicitly claimed they were on a noble mission to remove a 
threat to humanity, to bring freedom and democracy to Iraq 
and to enforce the authority of the UN even as they moved to 
abandon the UN. The selfless and resolute anglosphere, with a 
few hangers-on, was standing against pusillanimous appeasers 
from “old Europe.” President Bush spoke of “urgent duty to pre- 
vent the worst from occurring”; Tony Blair said: “If the UN can- 
not be the way of resolving this issue, that is a dangerous 
moment for our world”; John Howard said: “We want to see 
Iraq free of weapons of mass destruction because it would be 
good for the world, good for Australia and good for the people 
of Iraq.” Only the dangerous, dopey or downright evil would 
question such generous motives. 

Secondly, in a throwback to the crude but powerful propa- 
ganda of the first world war, the modern political spinners 
painted a picture of Saddam Hussein (and his sons) as nun-rap- 
ing, baby-impaling Hun beasts. There was, of course, no need to 
embroider the atrocities of Saddam’s regime. But President 
Bush spoke of “torture chambers and rape rooms,” Blair spoke 
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of “the thousands of children who die needlessly every year” and 
“the tens of thousands imprisoned, tortured or executed,” and 
John Howard, not to be outdone, said the regime would “gouge 
out the eyes of a child to force a confession from the child’s par- 
ents” and spoke of “the amputation of tongues.” Howard even 
suggested, quoting the London Times, that Saddam Hussein had 
a “human shredding machine.” Again, the spin was calculated to 
encourage fear, loathing and outrage. It would be inhuman to 
have qualms about the international legal niceties or the long- 
term consequences of going to war against a regime so drenched 
in blood and evil. 

Thirdly, the global spinners achieved an impressive consis- 
tency in message and language so that their slogans and apho- 
risms became orthodoxies and consequently more difficult to 
challenge. Bush: “This is not a question of authority, it is a ques- 
tion of will” Blair: “The issue is not time. It is will? The Project 
for the New American Century suggested that an event like “a 
new Pearl Harbor” would be needed to change American policy; 
Howard said that waiting for proof beyond reasonable doubt 
before disarming Saddam Hussein would be “too late... a Pearl 
Harbor situation.” Bush and the British intelligence dossier spoke 
of conditions under which Saddam Hussein would obtain 
nuclear weapons in one or five years. And US, British and Aus- 
tralian leaders all claimed “knowledge” based on shared intelli- 
gence. They claimed that their judgements were true, justified and 
indefeasible. These claims were hardly consistent with sugges- 
tions that they could not wait to obtain certain proof about Iraq’s 
weapons holdings. As things turned out, the knowledge claims 
proved to be wrong or exaggerated, and the war was not really 
about weapons of mass destruction anyway. But the claims of the 
leaders to “know” on the basis of selectively revealed secret intel- 
ligence information made it extremely difficult to sustain politi- 
cal debate or dissent without seeming eccentric or unpatriotic. 
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rhe marginalisation of dissent from government policy is a 
vain aim of P olitical spin. It seeks to diminish or to narrow the 
noundaries of pluralistic political debate. At one extreme ın 
australia it was reflected in the attempted character assassina- 
son of Andrew Wilkie; at another it was reflected in John 
Howard's professions of respect for the views of those who dis- 
greed with the policy. He could afford to be generous: the spin 
doctors had created an atmosphere in which opposition to the 
war was seen as akin to disloyalty. It is not really surprising that 
massive anti-war protests took place throughout the world 
despite this drumbeat. The case for pre-emptive war was dubi- 
ous; the Western alliance was divided; the protest movement 
was well and globally organised. Once war came, of course, dis- 
sent was quelled significantly by appeals to support the armed 
forces. Spin was then directed to ensuring the right images and 
messages came from the battlefield via war correspondents, 
many of whom were contained and corralled in military spin 
headquarters far from the action. 

Spin also seeks to raise political leaders above the messy busi- 
ness of politics. Their policies and actions are presented as selfless, 
non-sectional, concerned exclusively with “the national interest.” 
“We believe that it is very much in the national interest of Aus- 
tralia that Iraq have taken from her her chemical and biological 
weapons...” Howard said. “The US has the sovereign authority to 
use force in assuring its own national security,’ said Bush. The 
leaders are safe so long as they can stay on this elevated ground 
prepared by the spin doctors. But they crash quickly if events fail 
to follow the script. Blair and Bush, as we have seen, have both 

suffered heavy political damage because of postwar events, 
‘including the widely predicted difficulty of restoring political and 
economic stability to Iraq. Relying on spin they ignored the 
repeated warnings that ousting Saddam would be easy but that 
paci fying {raq would be hard, Now they are paying the price. 
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But spin is shameless. It is without historical memory and, 
arguably, works to expunge historical memory from politics. 
Howard Kurtz details the exquisite verbal subterfuges used by 
White House staffers when the Monica Lewinsky scandal broke 
over President Clinton. He describes former President Reagan 
standing “proudly in front of a senior citizen housing project 
built under a program he had tried to abolish.” The Iraq war 
spin offers more dramatic and more recent examples. The 
impassioned rhetoric from President Bush about the horrors of 
Iraq's weapons of mass destruction and human rights abuses 
stands in extraordinary contrast to US policy towards Iraq 
before the invasion of Kuwait. 

During the Iran—Iraq war in the 1980s, the US tilted strongly 
towards Iraq, assisting Iraq with military intelligence as well as 
with military technology. Despite confirmation that Iraq was 
using chemical weapons against Iranians, Donald Rumsfeld, then 
a senior official in the Reagan administration, went to Baghdad 
where he met Saddam Hussein and told him that the US would 
regard “any major reversal of Iraq's fortunes as a strategic defeat 
for the West.” There was hardly a peep from the US about Iraq’s 
use of weapons of mass destruction. On 30 December 2002 the 
Washington Post reported that the Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions “authorised the sale to Iraq of numerous items that had 
both military and civilian applications including poisonous chem- 
icals and deadly biological viruses, such as anthrax and bubonic 
plague” (my italics). Well-sourced from national security 
archives, that disclosure laughs at President Bush's pre-invasion 
declaration that “this danger will be removed” before “the day of 
horror can come.” Any weapons danger, any horror lurking in 
Iraq, may well have been sent there by the US when its interests 
required Saddam to possess horror weapons. 

Less dramatic, but also best viewed from an historical 
amnesiac’s perspective, was the 8 September 2003 appeal by 
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president Bush for foreign troops and funds to help the hard- 
pressed US forces in Iraq. Bush made the appeal without refer- 
ence to his verbal onslaughts only six months earlier against 
trance, Germany and other European powers opposed to the 
war, or to US attacks on the United Nations’ lack of resolve. It 
seemed unlikely that there would be a willing and enthusiastic 
international response to Bush’s appeal from countries other 
than Britain and lesser powers who supported the US in Iraq. 
Ironically, the brazen news management attempts of politi- 
cal spin doctors effectively poison relations between govern- 
ments and journalists covering their activities. Politicians, 
especially government politicians, tend to be seen increasingly 
by journalists as puppets of spin doctors and advisers. They are 
wheeled out for carefully stage-managed photo-opportunities 
and press conferences where they mouth scripted platitudes 
under strict instructions to “stay on message.” Meaningful dia- 
logue becomes futile, and journalists see politicians as huck- 
sters, fairground barkers, flogging snake-oil to the gullible and 
to the needy. Politicians and spin doctors see journalists as 
obsessive and hostile prosecutors focused on tripping up politi- 
clans over their gaffes and follies rather than trumpeting their 
self-proclaimed triumphs. Journalists have to be placated, even 
at times pampered. But beneath their superficial bonhomie 
politicians and staffers harbour deep resentments against 
reporters who refuse to accept their spin. Journalists increas- 
ingly find themselves facing an invidious choice: become 
ciphers for the spin of politicians and get easy access and the 
‘nformation that builds professional success, or remain out- 
siders and trade easy access for critical independence. That 
some journalists choose career success over independence is 


part of the legacy of spin. That many resist is one reason why 
there is still some honour, however tarnished, in the grisly busi- 
ness of journalism. 
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More important, though, is the impact of spin on the pub- 
lic, the voting citizens, at whom it is directed. Citizens are dis- 
posed to be receptive to spin because most want to believe that 
government leaders are clear about the national interest, know 
what they are doing, and are assiduously honest about decisions 
as momentous as a decision to go to war. But this receptivity is 
a two-edged sword: if citizens come to perceive that they have 
been misled by spin, that their consent has been manufactured 
by deception and false pretences, they tend to respond with cyn- 
icism that jeopardises the short-run futures of the spinners 
themselves and the long-run integrity of the wider political sys- 
tem. The consent of the governed in democracies has to be 
informed consent; if it becomes seduced consent, created by the 
meretricious fabrications of spin doctors, then democracy is at 
risk of degenerating. In an era of globalised spin the risk of 
democratic degeneracy increases exponentially. It is a lesson 
that all governments might take away from the saga of the Iraq 
war spin cycle. 
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posted on the website of the State Department at: 
<http://www.state.gov/p/nea/disarm/> 


Speeches and statements by the British prime minister, Tony Blair, to 
red found on his website, <http://www.numberten.gov.uk> 
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Evidence from the Hutton inquiry, available on the inquiry’s website at 
<http://www.the-hutton-inquiry.org.uk/> 

The Guardian newspaper’s valuable Hutton inquiry special report at 
<http://www.guardian.co.uk/kelly> (The published British Intelli- 
gence dossiers are available on the Guardian website) 

The United Nations website, which contains the reports of Dr Hans 
Blix at <http://www.unmovic.org>, and the International Atomic 
Energy Authority website, which contains the reports of Dr Mohamed 
ElBaradei at <http://www.iaea.org/worldatom/Press/Focus/laealraq> 


Letters written to Presidents Clinton and Bush by the Project for the 
New American Century, posted on the organisation’s website, 
<http://www.newamericancentury.org> 


Submissions and evidence to the Australian parliamentary committee, 


available on its website at <http://www.aph.gov.au/house/commit- 
tee/pjcaad/WMD> 
Valuable reports in the Sydney Morning Herald, especially from Wash- 


ington correspondent Marion Wilkinson 


Michelle Grattan was, as always, a source of wise and generous advice. 
Peter Browne and Julian Thomas were encouraging editors. The flaws 
and errors are all my own work. 

— Geoffrey Barker, 1 October 2003 
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